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NON-F D OIL Spinning Frames 


Improves Lubrication---Lowers Maintenance Cost 
Reduces Oil Stained Yarn 


NON-FLUID OIL does not drip or créep from necks of rolls, like liquid 
oil, but lubricates constantly and dependably to the last drop. 


Roll covers are protected from oil rot, and yarn from oil stains. 
Bearings are kept in perfect alignment, so that more even yarn is produced. 
Oil bills are cut in half—because there is no.waste with NON-FLUID OIL. 


Seven out of every ten of the best run mills are securing these advan- 
tages from the use of NON-FLUID OIL on spinning machinery. Get the 
same benefits for your own mill. Write for text book, ‘‘Lubrication of 


Textile Machinery,” and free testing sample. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York Works: Newark, N. J. 


Southern District Manager, LEWIS W. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Detroit, Mich. 
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give less spoilage all along the line 


Texaco tested Lubricants are 
vitally important to every 
textile mill because they will 
reduce spoilage and lower such operating ex- 
penses as power, maintenance, repairs. 

Cards, combs, spindles, twisters, looms and 
many other types of equipment will throw 
oil or grease if the lubricants are not right, 
Texaco tested Lubricants will reduce spoilage 
because they are carefully applied to your 
own operating conditions, Constant research, 
plus work with the builders of textile ma- 
chinery, gives Texaco a complete knowledge 
of lubricating requirements for textile ma- 
chinery. This is why Texaco tested Lubricants, 
in your mill, will insure economical operation 
and reduce spoilage. 

A talk with a Texaco engineer will show 


you how to avoid the machinery failures, 
lessen the spoilage hazards that result from 


ordinary oils and greases. Write to The Texas 


Company—no obligation. 


FREE... The special “textile issue” 
of LUBRICATION is valuable to both 
executives and operators. No cost 

ae, or obligation. Write to Dept. HH8 , The 
 TexasCompany, 135 £.42ndSt.,.N.Y.C. 


TEXACO 


\ubricants 


The Texas Company, 135 E. 42d St., N.Y.C.* There is a Texaco tested Lubricant for every purpose 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING .COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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The Cotton Situation 


By C. T. Revere 
Of Munds, Winslow & Potter 


ratic price changes with a somewhat reactionary ten- 

dency. In our opinion, part of the selling that has 
brought about this recession has been in the nature of 
liquidation to adjust commitments prior to the forthcom- 
ing report of the Department of Agriculture forecasting 
the size of the yield. Contributory influences have con- 
sisted of the disturbing weakness in the security markets, 
a phenomenon that has been the subject of numerous ex- 
planations, no one of which appears to have discovered 
the incentive for the selling. 

Whether the weakness in securities has been due to 
lack of confidence in the outcome of governmental poli- 
cies, the effect of the drought on the business situation, 
particularly the earning power of the railroads, or fears 
of hampering restrictions by the new Security Regulation 
Commission, is impossible to tell. It may have been a 
combination of all these factors. Another disturbing item 
is the political situation in Austria, but we see no reason 
why this cannot be cleared up by diplomacy, or at least 
by nothing more than a show of force that will have a 
quieting effect on the various factions. 

In less than two weeks the Crop Reporting Board will 
issue its first forecast of the yield. It is futile, of course, 
for any outsider to attempt to pre-judge the figures. The 
estimate will be based upon the preliminary acreage fig- 
ures of 28,024,000 acres with an allowance for ten-year 
average abandonment which is in the neighborhood of 
2.35 per cent. Just what revision might be called for 
later on as a result of the acreage surveys undertaken in 
connection with the validation of benefit payment con- 
tracts is a matter for future determination. We have 
heard of a few instances where farmers have been com- 
pelled to plow up excess acreage, one case calling for the 
elimination of twenty-five acres. As a general rule, the 
growers appear to have stood loyally by their agreement, 
and probably 50 per cent of them have under-planted by 
a small percentage. Numerous measurements on small 
fields have reported a deficiency of one to five acres in 
the amounts contracted to be planted to cotton. 

In the Eastern Belt a considerable improvement may 
be said to have taken place, but just how genuine it is 
may be another matter. We doubt if the trade has given 
full weight to the lateness of the crop in the States east 
of the Mississippi River. The improvement that ordi- 
narily gives such a brilliant promise in June has taken 
place in July, and apparently the crop is at its peak with 
deterioration setting in later than usual. 

Another point that should be kept in mind is the effect 


j N the past week cotton has undergone 4 series of er- 


of the extreme torridity of the temperatures that have 
prevailed in practically every cotton growing State. This 
has brought about a tendency toward abnormally rapid 
maturity and the deficiency in rainfall has resulted in the 
production of bolls below average size. 

We regard this as an extremely important point in mak- 
ing caluculations on the yield. In 1931, after the high 
temperatures early in June had effectively checked the 
weevil, a long period of intermittent showers caused the 
plant to fruit magnificently, and the continued precipita- 
tion delayed maturity. The bolls grew to abnormal size 
and were largely responsible for the huge production of 
the 1931-32 season, adding hundreds of thousands of 
bales to the final output. 

The case is far different this year. The results should 
be particularly marked in Texas where more than a third . 
of the cotton area is located. Week after week precipita- 
tion, with the exception of a few scattered areas, has 
consisted of light showers with most of the area rainless 
and subjected to temperatures ranging from 100 to 107 
degrees. This has produced a stunted plant with a lim- 
ited number of bolls which in somé of the normally im- 
portant producing sections are beginning to open prema- 
turely. A big Texas crop is the result of normal fruiting 
and normal boll development which is impossible under 
present conditions. 

This does not necessarily mean that the Texas situation 
is irreparable. Nevertheless, conditions are such that 
heavy, general rains drenching in character, will be re- 
quired to start the plant off with new growth and permit 
additional fruiting and full boll development. 

Viewing the Cotton Belt as a whole, we believe we are 
conservative in making the statement that a continuation 
of dry conditions, preventing normal fruiting and average 
boll development would reduce the size of the yield mate- 
rially from the prospect under normal fruiting conditions, 
in addition to giving a crop of poor body and staple. 

At present the Central Belt, including portions of Mis- 
sissippi, central and eastern Arkansas, western Tennessee, 
and southeastern Missouri, have a chance for a full pro- 
duction. However, as we stated last week, we doubt if 
Arkansas as a whole can measure up to the standard set 
for it by some of the crop optimists of the Central Belt. 

Admitting the unsettled political and economic condi- 
tions in Continental Europe, as well as the unsatisfactory 
State of trade at home, it is not out of the question for 
cotton to overcome these price handicaps as a result of 
the change in the supply situation that would result from 


a short. yield. 
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Design and 


Lubrication Textile Machinery 


A great deal of information regarding the lubrication of 
textile machinery is contained in the current issue of 
“Lubrication,” published by the Texas Company. The 
following article is taken from the publication in ques- 
tion.—Editor: 


HE textile industry is distinctive for the interest 
which machinery manufacturers have shown in 
machine improvements. 


Stability in machine performance can be materially 
influenced by the thought which is given to lubrication 
when the unit is in the drafting board stage. Builders of 
textile machinery have come to realize this fact more and 
more fully during the past few years. The lull in demand 
_ for replacement units has been beneficial in this regard, 
in that it has allowed more time for practical research 
covering the value of improvements in design and their 
relation to protection of moving parts ‘and methods of 
lubrication. 

In some cases the resultant changes have been a wide 
departure from heretofore 
accepted practice in design. | bees 
The ball bearing has been 
found to be admirably 
adapted to certain parts of 
winders, spinning frames 
and finishing machinery; 
worm gear drives on tenter- 6 
ing frames have been en- 
closed in oil-tight housings 6 
equipped with suitable cool- 
ing fins; collar oilers have 4 
been applied to sleeve type 
_ bearings, to assure of auto- 
matic lubrication and pre- b 
vention of contamination; 
and pressure grease lubrica- 
tion has been extended un- 
til the lubrication diagram 
of some machines resemble 
that of an automobile chassis. 

The value of such improvements to the mill owner and 
machine operator and lubricating engineer is inestimable. 
The former saves money by reduction in cost of lubri- 
cants, oil contaminated goods, injury to workers and de- 


crease in repair expense. The worker profits by better 


health conditions, less chance of lost time due to acciden- 
tal slipping in pools of dripped lubricants, and less re- 
sponsibility in regard to machine maintenance. Further- 
more, the greater probability of being able to offer more 
positively the most suitable lubricant for specific operat- 
ing conditions, enables the lubricating engineer to become 
a true consultant to his mill customers. 
OPERATING CONDITIONS 

There must be thorough understanding of operating 
conditions throughout the mill. This will hold true re- 
gardless of whether cotton, wool, silk or rayon goods are 
being manufactured, for operating conditions become a 
distinct guide as to ‘the type of lubricants which should 
be used. Power economy and protection of product are 


of the trend toward adoption of the ball bearing. 


always uppermost in the mind of the textile executive. 
Their relation to lubrication is obvious. In realization 
of this fact petroleum research has been most recently 
directed toward the development of low torque greases 
and products which, by reason of their high lubricating 
value, will require the minimum quantity for lubrication, 
thereby reducing the possibility of leakage and oil-spotted 
fabrics. | 
Grease research has been especially interesting in 
The 
results have been decidedly gratifying. Laboratory tests 
have proved that low starting and running torques are no 
longer an ideal, while practical service tests have checked 
the laboratory by the resultant lower operating tempera- 
tures which have been observed. The chemical charac- 
teristics of such greases also render them readily emulsi- 
fiable and therefore capable of being washed out from 
goods should spotting occur. These same characteristics 
also give high melting points with but little change in 
consistency, properties which are especially beneficial 
where lubrication of the 
bearings of dryers, tenter- 
ing frames and other high 
temperature service is nec- 
_ essary. | 
Dust AND Dirt ContTAMI- 
| NATION 
The earlier stages of ma- 
terials handling in certain 
textile mills will generally 
present the problem of con- 
tamination of lubricants. In 
the formative and finishing 
stages prevention of oil- 
spots on yarn and fabric 
must be carefully studied. 
In handling such raw 
products as cotton, and the 
cellular material which 
forms the basis of rayon, it 
must be remembered that they may contain a consider- 
able amount of dust, dirt or fluff as they reach the mill. 
In the cotton mill the operation of the opener or bale 
breaker will set free much of this dust and loose ends. It 
will also often be found in carding operations. Hence the 
provisions in the modern mill for dust retention and ac- 
cumulation. Material of this nature is not always abra- 
sive. It is, however, decidedly non-lubricating, and an_ 
element in the development of static electricity. This 


_ latter may become a serious hazard due to the possibility 


of explosions if dust is present in the air to any extent. 


Dust and dirt may impair lubrication by accumulating 
in lubricators, piping, within bearing clearances, around 
chain links and on all other exposed moving parts. This 
possibility is being fully realized by builders of machin- 
ery, lubricating equipment and bearings, to such an extent 
that today every provision is made to prevent entry of 
foreign matter and enable positive delivery of lubricant. 
The waste-packed bearing type of oil lubricated mill 
motor, and the double seal ball bearing have been note- 
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worthy developments in this regard. In fact, the conven- 
tional oil hole and hand oil-can so familiar on older types 
of machinery are rapidly being discarded, even on such 
machines in favor of pressure grease fittings, automatic 
sight feed oilers and other unit devices which can be 
| reMany screwed into existing oil holes. 


TEMPERATURE A FACTOR 

In finishing processes one must also realize that there 
are many places where higher temperatures will prevail. 
The enclosed tentering frame, certain designs of calenders 
and the drying machinery used for virtually all types of 
textiles will almost always present a temperature condi- 
tion which must be studied by both the bearing designer 
and lubricating engineer. High temperatures will present 
the possibility of overheated bearings, especially if lubri- 
cation is not effective or where a lubricant unsuited to 
such temperatures is used. Frequently this may result 
from too much consideration of low cost. Obviously a 
specially prepared, high temperature grease, or highly 
refined steam cylinder oil of adequate body to resist the 
viscosity reducing effect of temperature, will cost more 
than a cup grease or machine oil. The increase in cost, 
however, is excellent insurance against bearing failure, 
and when weighed against the probable cost of bearing 
replacements should be fully justified. This will be espe- 
cially true where costly ball bearings are involved, which 
may require considerable disassembly of the machine for 
replacement. 

On the other hand, where an adequate supply of heat- 
resisting oil or grease is maintained, lubricating difficul- 
ties will be markedly reduced. Normally temperatures 
at the bearings will seldom range above 250 to 300 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. It will depend entirely upon the pres- 
sure of steam used for drying purposes or the proximity 
of the bearings or chain links to open flame as in the 
enclosed tenter frame or singeing machine. On such 
equipment there should be no question as to use of 
special high temperature lubricants. 


WATER AND CcIps 

Lubrication of dyehouse and ageing machinery must 
be studied from the angle of the possibility of contamina- 
tion with water and chemicals such as acetic acid. Water 
will exert a washing effect which may lead to bearing 
corrosion and premature wear if the lubricant is not 
capable of withstanding this effect. It has been found 
that use of oils of emulsifying tendency, or greases com- 
pounded with soaps of low solubility is beneficial when- 
ever water may be present. Where acids may be present 
grease lubrication is advantageous, provided the grease 
is so applied as to effectively prevent such acids in either 
fluid or vaporous form, from coming in contact with bear- 
ing metals or other parts. Ager boxes where acetic acid 
is used may present a particularly troublesome problem 
if this occurs. Cases have been observed where ball 
bearings, for example, have been virtually disintegrated 
due to inability of the means of lubrication to retain oil 
within the bearings. Certain of such problems have been 
effectively solved by using a medium consistency acid- 
resistant grease, with means for frequent renewal. 

Manufacturers of ball and roller bearings have given 
very thorough study to this matter of protecting their 
products from water and acids by means of a variety of 
very effective seals. These latter serve not only to keep 
out such contaminants to a great extent, but also, by the 
very reason of their tightness, they retain grease quite 
satisfactorily, thereby to assure of a protective film of 
lubricant on all bearing parts, irrespective of external 
influences. For this reason, the builders of dyehouse and 
textile finishing machinery have largely standardized on 
such types of bearings, to the obvious benefit of their 
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customers, as well as the manufacturers of lubricants, 
who profit by the reduction in complaints which at first 
sight, in the past, have often been attributed to faulty 
lubrication. 

IMPROVED LUBRICATION DECREASES THE Fire Hazarp 


Opening machinery in the cotton industry has always ~~ 


réceived very careful consideration from a lubrication 
viewpoint, in the interest of reducing frictional tempera- 
tures as far as possible. Spontaneous combustion must 
be carefully guarded against in the preliminary handling 


of cotton; it is always a potential hazard where there is 


considerable dust or fly present in the atmosphere. Oil 
or grease drippings, together with higher bearing temper- 
atures, increase this hazard in the event of sparks or arc- 
ing of electric motors. 

This has led the industry to lean very tavorably to- 
ward the induction type of mill motor, the installation of 
sealed-type ball and roller bearings, and study of methods 
of automatic lubrication. Use of the anti-friction bearing 
automatically permits of positive and dependable lubri- 
cation where housing and seal design have been studied 
to enable proper retention of lubricant. If this latter is 
then selected in accordance with operating temperatures, 
pressures and speeds, and care observed not to overfill 
the bearing housings, cleanliness should be a natural se- 
quence, for drip or leakage should be comparatively neg- 
ligible. 

Whether or not to use oil or grease is a matter to be 
decided upon only after careful study of the installation. 
Straight mineral oil of varying viscosity, according to 
speed and bearing design, will function satisfactorily if 
it can be retained by the bearing seals. Otherwise, a light 
grease will normally be preferred. Throughout any study 
of such machinery, the necessity for reduction of bearing 
temperatures must be borne in mind; lubricant body or 
viscosity must, therefore, be kept as low as possible to 
reduce development of heat by internal friction within 
the lubricant itself, and prevent abnormal power con- 
sumption. 

This also applies to gear lubrication. Gears require 
special attention, especially if they are not properly cov- 
ered to protect ‘the lubricant and prevent throwing or — 
dripping of lubricant. Under such conditions a compara- 
tively heavy-bodied straight mineral lubricant should gen- 
erally be used. By virtue of the adhesive nature of this 
type of product but a very small amount will be required 
for maintenance of a sufficient film on the gear teeth, not 
only to prevent friction and wear, but also the possibility 
of any spark, should the teeth happen to mesh or strike 
each other unevenly. 
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The Governments 


Effort to Promote 


Foreign and Domestic Trade 


By Claudius T. Murchison, Director 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


HROUGHOUT our entire history, we have thought of 

the tariff problem as involving only two questions: 

' Should we have a high tariff? or should we have a 

low tariff? Among the many changed attitudes of the 
past year, not the least interesting is the new idea that 
the tariff can not be disposed of merely through consid- 
erations of whether it should be high or low. Our foreign 
trade has reached the point where the means of support 
can no longer be general in character. 
Agreement Act which the President signed on June 12th 
carries the tacit assumption that in our foreign trade re- 
lationships every country represents a special situation. 


There is the further assumption that every basic industry | 


and every basic commodity in the United States itself 
also represents a special situation. 


The process of dealing with the matter, therefore, has 
become a highly selected one. With respect to each for- 
eign country, the negotiations will be directed toward an 
agreement which is mutually advantageous. With respect 
to our own industries and com- 
modities, the selective procedure 
implies that imports shall be so 
regulated as not only to assure 
adequate protection for those in- 
dustries and commodities whose 
protection is desirable, but also to 
minimize the barriers to those im- 
ports which we may receive in still 
larger quantities without jeopard- 
izing the well-being of the Ameri- 
can economic system. 

I am assuming in the discussion 
today that we all accept as a tru- 
ism, the fact that increased exports 
can not be hoped for without a 
corresponding increase in imports, 
unless the increased exports are to 
be financed through further additions to our foreign loans 
and investments. The annual reports of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce on the international 
balance of payments, make quite clear the degree to 
which our favorable export balance in past years has 
been dependent upon foreign lending. Without wishing 
to pass judgment upon the wisdom of our international 
investment policy, I will merely point out that present 
world conditions do not lend encouragement to the view 
that an appreciable enlargement of our export trade can 
be effected in the near future through the extension of 
long-time credits. | 

It pleases me to be able to refer back to a resolution of 
the American Manufacturers’ Export Association passed 
on April 6, 1933, which emphasized a freer interchange 


*Address at meeting of the International Group Conference of 
the Advertising Federation of America, New York. 


The Reciprocal 


channels. 


of goods and of services among the nations of the world 
as vital to their common prosperity. 


I take it that this group also recognizes the fallacy of 
the familiar declaration that, after all, our foreign trade 
as compared to domestic trade is really unimportant— 
perhaps on the average now amounting to less than 10 
per cent of the total. The importance of our foreign 
trade can not be measured in such fashion. With respect 
to our cotton exports, for example, from 50 to 60 per cent 
of the entire cotton crop has been customarily exported. 
Deprived of that outlet, the money incomes of 20 million 
people would be seriously impaired. At the present low 
price of cotton, approximately $500 million of buying 
power flows into the South annually from the sale of 
raw cotton. Also in the case of tobacco, automobiles, 


machine tools, chemicals, and many other commodities, 
the export values are sufficiently high to render them of 
serious importance to the well-being of the industries 
affected. 


It seems self-evident that a national policy 
directed toward the maintenance 
of these exports should encourage 
equally the return flow of goods 
which makes the exports possible. 
In this principle lies the great jus- 
tification of the new Tariff Act.. | 

Separate negotiations with other 
countries which will soon be in 
process will require extensive con- 
versations and highly complicated 
economic analysis. There will be 
required, first, the careful study of 
the resources and production facili- 
ties of each of the foreign coun- 
tries. Concurrent with this, there 
must be a reappraisal of the Amer- 
ican export commodities as a basis 
fo rthe tariff concessions which we 
shall seek from the other contracting parties, and also as 
a basis for determining the concessions which we’in turn 
will grant. The negotiations will also call for a careful 
exploration of a number of special factors, such as ex- 


change restrictions, foreign price policy, influence of ex- 


change depreciation on trade, and the extent of the in- 
tangible items in the international balances; as well as 


administrative and legal practices which might interfere 
with trade movements. | 


The actual procedure will in general be somewhat as 
follows. The preliminary technical studies will be used 
as a basis for conversations with the foreign country, con- 
ducted under the supervision of the State Department 
through the usual diplomatic and Commercial Attache 
From these conversations will come the final 
draft of the trade agreement, at which time public notice 
will be given American business men of the intended 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Machine Speeds 


N a large cotton mill in Georgia a series of tests was 

recently carried out with the specific purpose of de- 

termining where and. how economies could be effected. 
One of the main points studied, therefore, was the rela- 
tion between machine operating speed and_ production, 
power consumption, maintenance, etc. This work was 
scientifically conducted under the direct supervision of 
the electrical engineer. With his kind permission we 
print below an excerpt from his full report: 

MACHINE SPEED AND PowER CONSUMPTION 


“The speed at which textile machinery is operated has 
a direct bearing on the cost of the finished product. In- 
creasing the speed beyond a certain point may increase 
the rate of output and at the same time increase the cost, 
paradoxical as that statement may sound. Let us con- 


sider what happens when the speed of, say, a_ twister 
frame is increased. 


(a) The output increases proportionally to the speed. 

(b) The power required to drive it increases approx- 
imately as the square of the speed. 

(c) Maintenance is increased. 

(d) Supervision required is increased, reducing the 
number of machines one operator can properly super- 
vise. 

(e) Lubrication requirements are increased. 

(f{) The life of the machine is decreased. 


As a result of the studies we have made, I am convinc- 
ed that the quality of work can often be improved and 
the cost of the product reduced by actually reducing the 
speeds. Too many of us are buying an extra amount of 
power to tear our machines to pieces, while other ma- 
chines stand idle. In boom times when there is work for 
every machine, operating at a maximum speed may be 
justified, but there is no economy, in fact it is uneconom- 
ical, to operate part of the equipment at top speed and 
let the rest stand idle. The most economical speed, of 

course, is that at which the cost of power, maintenance, 
supervision, lubrication, and replacements per unit pro- 
duced is a minimum. 


Results of our work show that as the speed is , increased 
beyond a certain point, which is different for various 
types of machines, the power consumption: rises much 
faster than the output of finished product. Taking cable 
twisters and forming twisters, for example, the meter 
records give the following results: 


Cable Twister 
Construction 23/5/3—35 min. before doff 


Spindle Speed Power.to Drive 
2440 7 KW. 
2707 8 K.W. 
3250 11.25 K.W. 


At the time this test was run, a reduction in spindle 
speed from 3250 to 2440 r.p.m. on the cable twistérs in 
use meant a saving in power of more than $4,500 per 
year. Experience has shown that at reduced speed an 

operator can supervise the additional machines required 
- to make up for the reduced speed, because of fewer break- 
ages. he maintenance item is likewise less, so that the 
total cost of the product is lowered. 


For every type of machine there is a speed which is 
most economical, and so long as maximum output, re- 
gardless of machine cost, is not the paramount issue, this 
speed should be determined and used.” 


This report may perhaps present to some an entirely 
different aspect on the subject of machine speed. The 
proper speed in one mill will probably be different from 
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that in another, depending upon local cond 
investigation into this matter may reveal ' 
ing facts, just as it did in the mill in which 
were conducted.—From Saco-Lowell Bulletin. 


No Change in Processing Tax 


Rexford G. Tugwell, acting Secretary of Agriculture, 
announced Tuesday the cotton processing tax of 4.2 cents 


per pound would be continued in the 1934-35 marketing 
year. 


His action was taken shortly after a conference with 
George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton. Textile Insti- 
tute, who urged that a compensatory tax be placed on 
rayon to prevent a shift of consumption away rom cot- 
ton products. 


- The cotton textile industry has maintained since the 
processing tax went into effect that it gave rayon an 
improving position on the competitive market. Hearings 
have been held in an effort to determine what shift in 
consumption has resulted, but findings have not been 
made public. 


Announcement of continuation of the processing tax 
declared no adjustment has been found necessary to 
carry out the terms of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
relative to improvement of the income to cotton farmers. 

The program of paying rentals and benefits for pro- 
duction control for the 1934-35 crop, continuation of 
which is dependent on funds derived from the processing 
tax, already has been developed and is in partial opera- 
tion. The act provides that the tax rate shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Agriculture according to the 
formula prescribed on the date the tax first took effect 
and shall be changed only as it is found necessary to 
effectuate the policy of the act. 


The Farm Administration added its assurance to the 
cotton industry that no redetermination of the tax rate 
was in prospect. 


The farmer and the trade were also assured by the 
Farm Administration that cotton consigned to the pro- 
ducers’ pool, and eligible for sale upon approval of Secre- 
tary Wallace, would not be “dumped” or permitted “un- 
duly” to disturb the market. 


Some 1,950,000 baies were consigned with the under- 
standing it could not be sold prior to Tuesday at less 
than 15 cents. None ever has been sold, since the price 
never reached that figure. 

The deadline was passed Tuesday, however, and it 
now may be marketed without the 15-cent limitation, at 
the discretion of Oscar Johnston, pool manager, and with 
Secretary Wallace’s permission. 

“It would be unwise,” said a statement authorized by 
Johnston, “for the pool manager to adopt a hard and fast 
or arbitrary rule with reference to the sale of this cotton, 
but I can and do say to the public that the cotton will be 
marketed in an orderly fashion in accordance with sound 
business judgment and with a view to avoiding competi- 
tion with normal trade channels. 

‘We do not intend to dump or force this cotton on a 
weak or unwilling market, but we shall have the fixed 
purpose to liquidate the pool account as early as practical 
and consistent with good business principles. When and 


_ if any of this cotton is offered for sale, the public will be 


advised and the trade given an opportunity to purchase.”’ 


HicH Point, N. C.—Bales Hosiery Corporation has 
been incorporated here by N. W. Bales, George C. Hon- 


son and N. C, English, The company has an authorized 


capital of $100,000. 
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Chatillon 


~y* Plant At Hopewell 
of its employees resulting 


UE to the “force-out 
1) from a raid sponsored by “union sympathizers’ at 

4 a.m., June 29th, on its Hopewell plant at Hope- 
well, Va., which resulted in the damage of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of equipment and materials; the continued 
intimidation of loyal employees; and the fact that as a 
result of the damage it would take three months to place 
the plant in full operation again, the management of the 
Tubize Chatillon Corporation has reached the decision 
“that our stockholders’ interests would not permit the 
reopening of the plant for the manufacture of yarn.” 

This decision was made known by J. E. Bassill, presi- 

dent of Tubize Chatillon Corporation, in a letter to Miss 
Anna Weinstock, Commissioner of Conciliation of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, following many conferences 
on the part of the management as to its future policy re- 
garding this plant. 


The Tubize Chatillon Corporation is the third largest 
producer of rayon yarns in the country. Its large nitro- 
cellulose plant at Hopewell is the only one of its kind in 
the United States. The plant has operated continuously 
night and day for thirteen years, the company states, and 
has been kept in operation during the past four years, 
despite heavy losses due to general business conditions. 

At the time “of the invasion of its plant by union 
members and their sympathizers on the morning of June 
29th, last, at 4 a. m.,” the company states it had 1,850 
employees. Earlier in the year, when operations were at 
capacity, 2,400 were on the payroll. By far the major 
portion of its employees, the company states, are loyal 
and have no grievances against the corporation. 


In answer to a questionnaire (providing for secret bal- 
lot return) mailed to all employees (1,858) about ten 
days before the invasion of the plant, Mr. Bassill said 
1,074 answers were received. Of the total only 140 or 
13 per cent favored a strike; 135 stated they were active 
union members and 839 stated they had no union affilia- 
tion. In answer to the question “if you have a personal 
complaint or grievance, is it worth striking for?” 875 
answered “no’’ and 135 answered “yes.” 


In his letter to Miss Meinstock, of the Department of 
Labor, informing her of the decision of the Tubize Chatil- 


lon management to discontinue operations at the Hopewell 


plant, Mr. Bassill stated that the “sudden abandonment” 
of the plant caused by the “force-out” of employees at 
the time of the invasion of the plant “spells not only the 
ruination of thousands of dollars worth of materials in 
process, but also tremendous amounts of damage to the 
equipment due to the corrosion of the chemicals and the 
solidification of the collodion in pipe lines and spinning 
pumps. Our best estimate of the minimum time required 
to reopen this plant and secure a satisfactory quality of 
product would be three months.” 


Mr. Bassill further states that “in reviewing the situa- 
tion which confronts us with respect to the manufacture 
of nitrocellulose yarn, and taking. into consideration the 
manner in which this plant was closed, the expense of 
reopening it, the time involved before a satisfactory 
quality of production can be reached, the stock of yarn 
on hand, present low selling prices and the relatively high 
cost of production brought about largely by increased 
labor and raw material costs, we have reluctantly con- 
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cluded that our stockholders’ interests would not permit 
the reopening of the plant for the manufacture of yarn. 

“Tt is a matter of general knowledge in rayon-produc- 
ing circles that the nitrocellulose process is much more 
expensive than the viscose process .which is employed for 
the production of over 50 per cent of all rayon yarn 
manufactured; and being manufacturers of both these 
products, wé are in a position to prove that fact to any- 
one having a legitimate interest in the matter.” 


“However,” the letter continues, “being the owners of 
a large nitrocellulose plant we have through a sincere de- 
sire to keep our people employed while endeavoring to 
eliminate the disadvantages of cost of production, main- 
tained continuous employment and paid wages in excess 
of several million dollars annually in spite of large losses 
since 1929.” * * * * “We had hoped to keep the plant 
running until business improved or more economical 
methods of operation were proven and introduced. Un- 
fortunately, the ‘force-out’ mentioned above prevented us 
from carrying out our program.” 


Tubize Chatillon Corporation has another plant a 
larger capacity at Rome, Ga. It also operates a large 
knitting, dyeing and finishing plant at Hopewell, in con- 
junction with its nitrocellulose plant. 

With respect to the latter, Mr. Bassill in his letter in- 
formed Miss Weinstock that “we are prepared to give 
serious consideration to a resumption of activities in these 
departments as soon as business conditions permit. 


“Having maintained continuous operation in our Hope- 
well plant since May of 1921,” the letter concludes, “and 
feeling a just pride in the calibre of the organization 
which we were successful in developing over a period of 
the past thirteen years, it is a matter of deep and sincere 
regret that we announce our decision not to reopen our 
yarn plant, but we belive it would be unfair to leave our 
loyal employees in ignorance regarding the true situation 
now that we have been forced to make this decision. 

“As stated in our letter of July 11th, Mr. Burrows 
(Hopewell Workers manager) will be glad to arrange a 
conference with you when he will meet duly appointed 


representatives of our employees and acquaint them with 
the facts.”’ 


Recent Textile Patents 


(Reported by Paul Eaton, Patent Attorney, Charlotte) 


Recently there was granted to A. J. L. Mortiz of Bun- 
combe County, N. C., a patent on an oiling device for 
textile threads, the patent being No. 1,965,987, and is 
assigned to the American Enka Corporation. Claim 6 of 
the patent reads as follows: 


“A process of oiling textile threads on a perforated 
holder which comprises the introduction of an absorbent 
source of supply of a predetermined amount of oil within 
said holder, and thereafter rotating said holder with the 
oil source at a sufficient speed to force the oil through the 
perforations of the holder and cause the same to impreg- 
nate the thread.” 

Louis L. Moore, of Brooklyn, N. Y., secured a patent, 
No. 1,964,385, on a thread cop which is assigned to the 
American Thread Company of New York. Briefly de- 
scribed, it comprises a spool having a base whose surface 
next to the thread tapers upwardly to the spool and the 
thread is wound onto this spool so that the tip end of the 
thread slopes at the same degree as the base of the spool. 
In other words, the builder motion operates equal strokes 
at all times but advances slightly downward so as to 
cause the upper end of the thread on the spool to have a 


‘ 
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taper similar to the taper on the base of the spool. 
Claim 1 of the patent reads as follows: 


“A thread cop comprising a core having its outer sur- 
face tapering towards one end thereof, a head on the 
other end of the core having its inner surface tapering 
towards the surface of the core, and a mass of thread on 
. the core comprising layers of the thread of substantially 
uniform length universally wound onto the core, with 
corresponding ends of the layers substantially engaging 


said tapering surface on the head, the other end of the | 


thread mass having substantially the same taper as the 
said head, and the outer surface of the mass having sub- 
stantially the same taper as said core.” 


Eduard D. Asten, of Hauset, Belgium, secured patent 
No. 1,964,419 on a porous textile fabric, Claim 1 reading 
as follows: 


“A porous fabric for technical -purposes comprising a 
wide meshed woven based fabric, and additional warp 
and wept threads disposed, the warp thread on one side 
of the weft thread on the other side of the base fabric, 
all of said additional warp threads looped over all of said 
additional weft threads in all of the meshes of the base 
fabric.” 


Albert E. Page, of Brooklyn, N. Y., secured patent 
No. 1,964,673, which is assigned to the Scott & Williams 
Co., and relates to a machine, Claim 1 reading 
as follows: 


“In a knitting machine, means for knitting a ribbed 
instep for a stocking by reciprocating knitting and means 
for knitting a plain sole of said stocking operating simul- 
taneously therewith.” . 


W. A. Dickie and R. W. Moncrieff, of England, se- 
cured patent No. 1,964,440, which is assigned to the | 


Celanese Corporation, on textile thread and the method 
of making the same, and Claim | reads as follows: 


‘Crepe threads containing filaments of an organic ester 
of cellulose, which filaments are highly twisted together 
and are saponified as intervals along their lengths.”’ 

Charles F. DeLong, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., secured 
patent No. 1,964,487 on a wound bobbin which comprises 
a spool or bobbin having disk-like ends with holes in the 
ends or disks into which the thread, as it is wound onto 
the bobbin, projects. Claim | of the patent reads as 
follows: 


“A wound bobbin comprising a core having thread 
wound thereon to form a thread mass of cylindrical form, 
and a disk mounted on one end of said cylindrical mass, 
said disk having openings therein through which said 
mass projects.”’ 


Franklin Machine Co. Fills Foreign Orders 


The Franklin Machine Company, Providence manu- 
facturer of textile machinery, recently has shipped to 
Venezuela, South America, one of its improved patterns 
of ball winding machine. An order for a similar machine, 
to be shipped to Canada, has also been filled recently. 

The Franklin Machine Company, one of the oldest 
‘manufacturing concerns in Providence, which was estab- 
lished about the year 1800, by Stanford Newell, Isaac 
Thurber and others, was incorporated in 1836 as the 
Franklin Foundry & Machine Co., and reincorporated, 
under modern laws, and under its present name, in 1886. 
In addition to various items of textile machinery, the 
concern produces foundry castings and special machines, 
and does mill work of all sorts. 

The organization has specialized in ball winding ma- 
chinery for a long period, these machines being made for 
winding all sorts of materials. 


THE BULK OF AMERICA’S RAYON IS 
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FOR RAYON TWISTING 


before weaving on 
Machines produce 


PRODUCED ON Al WOOD MACHINES end ether syrthetic 

Because Atwood machines produce quolity work of low cost, 

W H VY handling the heaviest or the most delicate of the new 
synthetic moteriais 


e — Because the new Atwood machines ore oilless — eliminating 
off sroins, the biggest bugbear in Rayon production 


— Because the deveicpment of Atwood machines has kept step 
' with the developments of these new fibres. 


pigats to the 
d knitting, 
the bulk of 


yarns! 


you ore interested in Twisting, investigate Atwood Rayon Twisters. Drop ut a lire & 


ATWOOO MACHINES PRODUCE 


THE BULK OF AMERICA’S SILK AND RAYON YARNS 


ROY GRINDERS for 
IMPROVED STOCK. 


ROY GRINDERS for 
ECONOMY. 


All Makes of Grinders Promptly 
and Thoroughly Repaired 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 
Established 1868 


Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


THE ATWOOD MACHINE COMPANY, STONINGTON, CONN,, U.S. A. 


Sales Offices New Yoré Wilkes Barve, Pa. Steninpten, Coan. Charlotie, N.C. Los Angeles Cal 
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| PERSONAL NEWS 


J. W. Wigington has resigned as superintendent of the 
Edna Mills Corporation, Reidsville, N.C. . 


David Tousignant, agent for the Spofford Mills, Wil- 


mington, N. C., and his family are spending a vacation 
in. Maine. 


D. B. Johnson, of Lincolnton, N. C., is president of 
the newly-organized Grace Cotton Mills, which takes 
over the James Cotton Mills, Lincolnton, N.C. 


R. J. Woods, of Lincolnton, N. C., is vice-president 
and general manager of the Grace Mills, Maiden, N. C., 
formerly the James Cotton Mills. 


I, N. Dunn, who recently resigned as superintendent 

of the Hannah-Pickett Mills No. 1, Rockingham, N. C.., 
has accepted a similar position at the Edna Mills Cor- 
poration, Reidsville, N. C. 


Ernest F. Culbreath, of Ninety-Six, S. C., has been 
appointed Southern representative of Bancroft Belting 
Company, Boston, Mass., it has been announced by Fred 
Bancroft, president of the company. Mr. Culbreath will 
cover the entire South. 


Webb Durham, Charlotte, who has been representing 
the Whitinsville Spinning Ring Company in the South for 
the past five years, has resigned to accept a position with 
the U. S. Rubber Company. He will do technical work 
and make headquarters at the plant in Hogansville, Ga. 


E. L. Skipper, who has been general manager of the 
Fort Mill plants of the Springs Cotton Mills since 1927, 
has moved to Lancaster to become general manager of 
the Lancaster plant. 

He succeeds F. Gordon Cobb, who will assume admin- 
istrative duties with the central offices. Mr. Cobb has 
been general manager of the Lancaster plant since 1919. 


Wm. W. Moore, for ten years manager of the Charlotte 
branch of Allis-Chalmers Company, who has been making 
his home in Chicago and Atlanta for the past several 
years, has returned to Charlotte, where he has opened 
offices as a sales engineer. He will represent the Detroit 
Stoker Company, Bayer Company, soot blowers; Brown 
Instrument Company, recording instruments and meters; 
Ric-Wil Company, underground conduit for steam lines: 
and Charlotte Electric Repair Company, Allis-Chalmers 
motors, pumps and textrope drives and rebuilt motors. 
Mr. Moore’s offices are at 714 West Trade street. 


Pelzer Safety Club Has Meeting 


Pelzer, S. C-—The Pelzer Safety Club held its regular 
monthly meeting at the community house. The ladies of 


DOUBLE-LOOP HOOK BANDS 


When ordering card bands give make of cards; for 
spinning, twisters and spoolers give exact measure- 
ments around cylinders and whorls. 


Try these bands and eliminate soft yarns. 


Southern Textile Banding Mill 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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the First Baptist Church prepared and served a most de- 
lightful supper. 

The club members, consisting of section men, second 
hands, overseers, superintendents, and other executives, 
were nearly all present for this meeting. 

Mr. Blackmon, general manager, made several timely 
remarks concerning the club, the‘ mill, and the community 
at large. Mr. McNab, of Boston, and president of the 
Pelzer Manufacturing Company, then responded. His 
talk pertained mostly to the welfare of the mill and the 
community. As usual, his talk was most interesting. 

Dr. Ramsey then introduced the speaker of the even- 
ing, Dr. Poteat; of Greenville. Dr. Poteat, an educator 
and speaker of great ability, addressed his audience in a 
most forceful manner; his subject for this occasion was 
“Mankind and Men of Today in a Sense of Co-opera- 
tion.” This speaker handled his subject most capably 
and in such a manner that everyone present enjoyed his 
talk. 

The club was honored by visitors from other mills for 
this meeting. 

The club sponsored a move towards beautifying the 
road-entrance at the highway and at the same time tak- 
ing steps which may assure safety at this road intersec- 
tion. 


New Electric Static Eliminator 


Sipp-Eastwood Corporation announces the develop- 
ment of a new electric static eliminator which can be used 
either with straight or over-end creel. Some of the claims 
made for it are that it will: 


Prevent spread of yarn from reed to creel. 

Eliminate all flying of sections going on reel. 

Give accurate spacing of sections. 

Do away with lapping of sections at any speed. 

Do away with stickers. : 

Eliminate the use of cords on rollers for holding sec- 
tions. 

Allow of sections being closer on reel. 

Prevent section marks in warps. 

Do away with “teasing” of warps to reduce section 
marks. 

Stop at any speed without flying of yarn. 

Permit use of paperless beams. 

Give better warp on paper beams. . 
Makes it possible to warp Celanese yarn 800 or more 
ends to a section at 320 yards per minute without flying 

of yarn, when using the high-speed over-end creel. 
Results claimed are longer warps in shorter time, better 
warps at no additional expense, warps with or without 
beam paper. : | 
The device is patented by the manufacturers. 


Textile Designs 


Need for one neutral body to serve as a clearing house 
for all textile designs, irrespective of the fiber froém which 
the fabric is made is stressed by Robert Schey, textile 
designer. Mr. Schey is chairman of the Design Registra- 
tion Bureau of the National Federation of Textiles, Inc. 
For many years he has been associated with the cotton 
textile industry as a designer of cotton prints, serving the 
larger converters. 


Mr. Schey stated that from the consumer’s standpoint 
copying is copying whether the design for a lovely cotton 
fabric is duplicated on a cheap rayon or that for an ex- 
pensive silk is “borrowed” by a converter of print cloths. 

In expressing a belief that the Style Registration Bu- 
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reau should serve the cotton textile industry as well as 
the silk trade, Mr. Schey pointed to the fact that it had 
been named as the registration agency for the leather 
- goods and toy industries as evidence of its neutrality and 
wide scope of activity. He also stated that a series of 
meetings with converters and printers had convinced him 
that many of the most important houses favored a cen- 
tral clearing house for designs rather than one for each 
branch of the industry. 

He declared that after all, all textile designs should be 
protected from piracy and that the simplest method 
would be to have one clearing house for them. 


Charlotte Branch for Textile Banking Co. 


Kenneth A. Durham, who some weeks ago accepted a 
‘position as representative of the Textile Banking Com- 
pany, New York, has arrived in Charlotte from Chatta- 
nooga and will open an office for the company by the end 
of the week. 

Mr. Durham is a son of T. R. Durham, secretary of 
the Southern Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association. 

Textile Banking Company is one of the best known 
factoring companies in the field and confines its work to 
the textile mills. 


OBITUARY 


E. H. WILLIAMSON 


Fayetteville, N. C.—Edwin Holt Williamson, promi- 
nent cotton manufacturer and business leader of this 
place, died suddenly last Thursday as a result of a heart 
attack. He was 67 years old. 


A member of the distinguished Holt and Williamson 
families, both among the pioneers in developing cotton | 


manufacturing in this State, Mr. Williamson had been 
identified with the textile industry over a long period of 
years. He was connected with the White-Williason Mills 
years. He was connected with the White-Williamson Mills 
lished the Holt-Williamson Manufacturing Company. 
Beginning as treasurer of the company, he later became 
president and served in that capacity until his death. 

Funeral services were conducted from the First Pres- 
byterian Church, in which he had been an elder since 
1901. 

Mr. Williamson is survived by four children and four 


brothers, the latter being Finley H., L. Banks, Lawrence 
A. and J. W. Williamson. 


WALTER B. DAVIS 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Funeral services were held here 
for Walter B. Davis, textile magnate and one of the 
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pioneers in the hosiery making industry. Mr. Davis had » 


been critically ill of a heart ailment several cays, having 
come to Chattanooga for treatment. 

Mr. Davis was born in Marion, Va.. He was the foun- 
der, with Garnett Andrews, 5r., of the first hosiery mill 
in Chattanooga, the Matthews-Davis Mill. His second 
organization here, the Davis Hosiery Mill, was sold to 
other interests, the United Hosiery Mills. He then 
formed the W. B. Davis & Sons, Inc., chain of mills in 
Fort Payne, Attalla, Gadsden and Tuscaloosa, Ala., an 
organization which employed 2,000 workers and of which 
he was president. 


WINCHESTER, VA.—Reporting a prosperous year, di- 
rectors of the Winchester Woolen Company, organized 
three years ago as successor of the Arthur G. Jones Com- 
pany, were re-elected at a recent meeting of stockholders. 


This Mill 
Invested and 


the First Year 


The New Type K Machine Strips from 
100 to 120 Bobbins a Minute 


The secretary and assistant treasurer of the Chero- 
kee Spinning Company wrote, “There is no question 
but that it is one of the most practical additions we 
have made to our equipment.” 


He told how, by replacing the old Utsman ma- 
chine with Type K, his mill saved, on labor alone— 
before the code—from $75 to $80 a week, which in 
50 weeks amounts to $3,750. 


To quote further from his letter, “4s you can 
see, this pays for itself in a few months, and over a 
period of years, will amount to a tremendous saving 

_as based on the investment. We know of no better 
recommendation for any equipment than the actual 
facts.” 

Scores of mills throughout this country and 
Europe are making similar savings. Another saved 
more than $13,000 the first year by installing new 
Type K units. 


8 Important Improvements 


The latest Type K Machine is more thrifty, because 
of its greater speed and smoother operation, made possi- 
ble by the 8 important improvements recently perfected 
by Terrell engineers. This new machine has an operating 
speed of from 100 to 120 bobbins a minute, or almost 
twice that of older models. The new wider blade pre- 
vents the marking of bobbins, and the improved Plunger 
Assembly eliminates the danger of splitting barrels. 


Let Terrell engineers make an estimate of the extra 
profit the new Type K Machine will earn for your mill. 
Let them show you the low cost of replacing slower, 
more-costly-to-operate units which, if Terrell machines, 
have trade-in:value. Type K Bobbin Strippers nearly 
always pay for themselves in a few months. 


Write today for an estimate of 
replacement cost and net savings 


the usw TYPE K “Robbin Stripbcr 
The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


1224 WN. Church Street 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Luruer Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for 
N. Y., N. J., Pa., New England States, and Canada 


Geo, Tuomas & Co,, Lrp., Manchester, England, European Agents 
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Less American Cotton 
‘Consumed 


World consumption of American cotton during the cot- 
ton season just ended totalled approximately 14,564,000 
bales, according to a preliminary estimate issued by the 
New York Cotton Exchange Service. 

Although world consumption in the 1933-34 season was 
somewhat smaller than in 1932-33, when world spinners 
used 14,405,000 bales of the American staple, it was 
somewhat larger than production in 1933-34, with the 
result that the world carryover at the end of the season 


was further reduced. The exchange service estimates the 


world carryover of American cotton as of July 31, 1934, 
at 10,836,000 bales, as compared with 11,754,000 bales a 
year ago, and 13,288,000 bales two years ago. 

‘World consumption of American cotton during the 
1933-34 season approximated 13,564,000 bales, according 
to our preliminary estimate,” says the report. “Last 
season, world consumption of American cotton totalled 
14,405,000 bales, two seasons ago 12,506,000, three sea- 
sons ago 11,113,000, four seasons ago 13,021,000, and 


five seasons ago-15,226,000. Accordingly, world spinners — 


used 841,000 bales less American cotton in 1933-34 than 
in 1932-33, but they used 1,058,000 bales more than in 
1931-32, 2,451,000 more than in 1930-31, 543,000 more 


than in 1929-30, and 1,662,000 bales less than in the pre- - 


depression season of 1928-29. In the United States, con- 
sumption of the American staple was 7.5 per cent smaller 
in 1933-34 than in 1932-33, and in foreign countries it 
was 4.6 per cent smaller. 


FOREIGN CONSUMPTION MAINTAINED 


“Our estimate of world consumption of American cot- 
ton of 13,564,000 bales for the twelve-month period end- 
ed July 31, 1934, is of course a preliminary estimate, 
based on the best data available at this time, and is sub- 
ject to minor revisions when complete returns on domestic 
consumption and on foreign consumption and mill stocks 
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become available. The season total is somewhat smaller 
than was generally expected several months ago owing 
largely to the sharp contraction in domestic cotton con- 
sumption during June and July as a result of the NRA 
order restricting mill activity from June 4th through Au- 
gust 26th to 75 per cent of the former allowed maximum. 
Foreign consumption of American cotton was well main- 


tained during June and July, and registered only a slight 
seasonal decline. 


“In the United States, consumption of American cotton 
in 1933-34 was somewhat smaller than in 1932-33, but it 
was considerably larger than in 1931-32 and in 1930-31, 
approximating 5,551,000 bales, as compared with 6,004,- 
000. last season, 4,744,000 two seasons ago, 5,084,000 
three seasons ago 5,803,000 four seasons ago. Consump- 
tion in Great Britain was the largest since 1928-29, to- 
talling about 1,406,000 bales, as against 1,365,000 last 
season, 1,323,000 two seasons ago, 944,000 three seasons 
ago, and 1,390,000 four seasons ago. 


Far East Uses Less 


“Spinners on the Continent of Europe used more Amer- 
ican cotton than in any season since 1929-30; they con- 
sumed about 4,173,000 bales, as compared with 4,079,000 
last season, 3,499,000 two seasons ago, 3,497,000 three 
seasons ago, and 4,227,000 four seasons ago. In the 
Orient, consumption of American cotton fell below the 
high levels of last season and two seasons ago, but it was 
well above the totals of seasons prior to two seasons ago; 
spinners of the Orient used 2,163,000 bales, as against 
2,721,000 last season, 2,731,000 two seasons ago, 1,384,- 
O00 three seasons ago, and 1,397,000 four seasons ago. 
Mills in Canada and in minor cotton consuming countries 
on the American Continent used 271,000. bales, as com- 
pared with 236,000 last season, 209,000 two seasons ago, 
204,000 three seasons ago, and 204,000 four seasons ago. 

‘We estimate the world carryover of American cotton 
as of July 31, 1934, at 1,836,000 bales, subject to minor 
revision when complete returns are available,’ continues 
the service. ‘World consumption of American cotton in 
1933-34 was somewhat larger than production, resulting 
in a further decrease in the carryover. The world carry- 


100% PRODUCTION assured! 


TRY “Victor Mill Starch’— 


a thin-boiling, highly penetrative 
Starch that carries the weight into the cloth. 


Ask for— 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 
“The Weaver's friend 


Distributed by 
DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


| C. B. Greenville, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 
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over at the end of last season totalled 11,754,000 bales, 
two seasons ago 13,228,000, three seasons ago 8,919,000, 
four seasons ago 6,187,000, and five seasons ago 4,517,- 
000. 

‘“‘We estimate the carryover of American cotton in the 
United States as of July 31, 1934, at 7,662,000 bales, as 
compared with 8,081,000 at the end of last season, 9,580,- 
000 two seasons ago, 6,263,000 three seasons ago, 4,322,- 
000 four seasons ago, and 2,131,000 five seasons ago. We 
estimate the carryover of American cotton abroad at 
3,174,000 bales, as against 3,673,000 at the end of last 
season, 3,648,000 two seasons ago, 2,656,000 three sea- 
sons ago, 1,865,000 four seasons ago, and 2,386,000 five 
seasons ago.” 


Threaten Hatch With Loss of Blue Eagle 


NRA has notified the Hatch Hosiery Company, of 


Belmont, N. C., that its Blue Eagle would be removed 
unless by noon July 31st it gave satisfactory assurances 
of restitution for violation of the labor clause of the re- 
covery law. 

The action was taken on recommendation of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board which found the company 
had violated labor guarantees by the discriminatory dis- 
charge, lay-off and demotion of certain of its employees, 
NRA sent the company this telegram: 

“In addition to June 8th decision of National Labor 
Board, Nattional Labor Relations Board has found your 
company has violated those provisions of the hosiery code 
which embody Section 7-A of the National Recovery 
Act. 

“Specifically, National’ Labor Relations Board has 
found that the eight employees listed in paragraph one at 
end of June 8th decision of National Labor Board were 
discharged, laid off or demoted because of union member- 
ship activity. 

‘National Labor Relations Board has recommended 
that your Blue Eagle be removed unless you shall have 
substantially complied with June 8th decision or shall by 
other methods of restitution have satisfied requirements 
of Section 7-A and shall have expressed your intention to 
comply therewith in future. 


“Compliance division concurs in this recommendation. 
Unless we receive not later than noon Tuesday, July 31st, 
satisfactory assurance from you that you have substan- 
tially complied with the June 8th decision of National 
Labor Board or have otherwise made appropriate restitu- 
tion and shall have expressed to us your intention here- 
after to comply with Section 7-A you will be deprived of 
the right to display the Blue Eagle in any manner what- 
soever and directed te surrender any such insignia now in 
your hands.” 

Mr. Hatch has made no statement. 


Regional Board Starts Textile Survey 


Atlanta, Ga.—Frank E. Coffee, secretary of the Reg- 
ional Labor Board at Atlanta, is making a survey of the 
textile labor situation in the Southeast. He is co-operat- 
ing with the National Labor Board in its investigation 
of the entire textile labor situation. His survey will be 
forwarded to the National Board. ee 

The national investigation was brought about because 
of labor disputes in various Southern mills, including Ala- 
bama, where thousands of textile operatives are on strike. 
Mr. Coffee's investigation is not with a view of interven- 
ing in any strike, however, for the general purpose of 
supplying information. His board has jurisdiction only 


over hosiery and knitting mills. 
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PERLGLO YARN 
(Pex 


. WITH THE SOFT 
IRIDESCENT GLOW OF A PEARL 


ERLGLO yarn has set-a standard. In quality, 

in uniformity, in running and particularly in its 
characteristic lustre, Perlglo has been a factor in the 
success of many fine fabrics. 

The soft iridescent glow of a pearl describes the 
lustre of Perlglo. In a finished fabric it becomes a 
bloom. The dyeing qualities are excellent. In dark 
colors for fall Perlglo loses none of its natural quali- 
ties and the colors are clear, true and deep — never 
grayish. 

Perlglo yarn, according to our customers who have 
woven millions of pounds, is the perfect yarn for 
piece dyes or yarn dyes, for cross-dyes or pure 


AMERICAN 


whites. Now also available in our new Enka throw: ENKA 


ing cones. RAYON 


American Enka 
271 Church Street, New York - Enka, N. C. - Providence, R. 1. 


Clements - Cadillac 


Portable Electric Blower 
Blows—Suction Cleans—Sprays 


=» Keeps motors, looms, 
frames, cards, shearing, 
‘Napping and knitting 
machines, etc., free of 
destructive dust and 
dirt. 


Reduces fire hazard, shutdowns, burnouts—delivers a blast 
of clean, dry air—sufficient force to clean delicate and in- 
tricate machinery without injury. 


Write for descriptive literature and trial offer. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


6657 S. Narragansett Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


We Manufacture 
GEARS: 45) Mates” 
d . P 
CAMS For Make of 


WORN SPINDLE WHIRLS Re-grooved, Straightened, 
Re-pointed and Polished in Your Mill at Low Cost 


Write for Particulars 


Excel Machine Co.., Inc. 


W. Cc. McGee 


W. A. Kiuttz 
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The Harriman Hose Mill Case 


W" have, in the past, said very little about the 
Harriman Hosiery Mill case because we did 
not have all of the facts. 


When the Southern Association of Hisiecy 
Manufacturers met at Blowing Rock, N. C., on 
July 6th and 7th, we went there and interviewed 
the officials of the Harriman Hosiery Mills, Tom 
Tarwater, president, and T. Asbury Wright, Jr., 
vice-president and attorney, but shortly after 
that time the Blue Eagle was returned to the 
mill and we considered the matter as closed. 

Now, that Gen. Hugh Johnson has returned 
from his Western trip and renewed his persecu- 
tion and vicious attack of the Harriman Hosiery 
Mill we feel that the facts should be placed be- 
fore the textile industry. 

Prior to the adoption of the NRA and the 
Textile Code, the Harriman Hosiery Mills made 
a study of its production and labor set-up and 
made certain adjustments which resulted in 
about 150 employees being dropped and in that 
number were about 30 people who were union 
members. 

That action occurred before the NRA, and as 
the NRA was not retroactive, there can be no 
suund contention that it could order changes in 
things which took place prior to its organization. 

There has been no complaint against the Har- 
riman Hosiery Mills for violations of the NRA 
since it has been in existence. 

The matter was heard by the National Labor 
Board which was dominated and controlled by 
the American Federation of Labor. Out of the 
six members who sat at our hearing, three— 
William Green, John L. Lewis and George Berry 
—being presidents. of National labor unions, 
Father Francis Haas, avowed labor union sup- 
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porter, Leo Wolman, consumer member, and 
only one, Pierre Du Pont, representing industry. 

The evidence submitted was a disorderly mess 
of unsworn, illegal, incompetent testimony, and 
was passed upon by a prejudiced board which 
has shamefully abused the confidence reposed in — 
its membership. 

The inspector of the Hosiery Code Authority 
did not find any violation, but stated that the. 
company is “leaning backwards” in its observ- 
ance of the code. 

Attorney General Cummings, after a full and 
complete investigation of the facts in the case, 
made the following statement: ‘The evidence 
does not justify the prosecution of the company 
(Harriman Hosiery Mills) for violation of Sec- 
tion 7 (a) of the Recovery Act.”’ 

Maj. George Berry, of the National Labor 
Board (in spite of his vote when the Board met), 
and ex-Governor Sweet met with the manage- 


_ ment of the Hatriman Hosiery Mills and advised 


them after a conference that they found no evi- 
dence of ‘“‘bad faith” or anything to indicate they 
had not bargained collectively, and further 
stated that their proposition, to the strikers, on 
March 26th was fair. : 

The following are outlines of five efforts to 
settle the strike: 


The first of these was an agreement submitted 
by the company to the strikers’ representatives, 
which William Green, acting chairman of the 


National Labor Board and president of the 


American Federation of Labor, stated was fair 
and just. That was on January 22nd. That 
agreement provided for the re-employment of 
every one of the strikers before any new people 
could be hired. This tentative agreement was 
declined by the representatives of the strikers. 

The second proposal and tentative agreement 
was agreed upon February 17th between the mill 
and F. G. Held, second vice-president of the 
parent union, and i in charge of the strike at Har- 
riman. This provided for re-employment of 
strikers without any discrimination as fast as the 
mill could use them. This agreement was also 
declined. 


The third of these was a ten-point agreement 
agreed to by the company and the strikers’ rep- 
resentatives on March Ist. This was repudiated 
by the strikers in mass meeting. Their objec- 
tion was to the one condition made by the com- 
pany, namely, that the strike should be called off 
immediately. 

The fourth proposal was agreed to by the 
president and general counsel of the parent 
union, the National Director of Compliance, the 
general counsel of the National Labor Board and 


representatives of the company. In this agree- 
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ment they agreed not to hire anyone but strikers 
for twelve months. This was submitted to rep- 
resentatives of the strikers on March 29th and 
was declined. 

The fifth proposal was made after a series of 
conferences with Col. R. W. Lea, assistant ad- 
ministrator of NRA, and was signed by the com- 
pany. This proposal was submitted to the rep- 
resentatives of the strikers in Knoxville by Maj. 
George Berry. This was on May 30th and was 
also declined, and their rejection was concurred 
in by Maj. George Berry, who stated in the 
presence of representatives of the company and 
the strikers that it was an unfair proposal. 

The general counsel of the National Labor 
Board in a meeting with the mill officials sug- 
gested that trickery be used to deceive the strik- 
ers into settling the strike. The Director of Com- 
pliance approved his suggestion. 


The Harriman Hosiery Mills were advised by 
those two gentlemen to make the strikers believe 
they were going to take them back and then take 
a few, and that this sort of cheap trickery would 
satisfy those two branches of the “New Deal.”’ 

Even the secretary to General Johnson, in dis- 
cussing ways and means of settling the strike, 
advised the mill to take back 50 strikers, work 


them for a week or ten days and then let them — 


out. 
The United States Supreme Court has said: 


It is not within the functions of Government to compel 


any person in the course of his business and against his 
will to accept or retain the personal services of another 
or to compel any person against his will to perform per- 
sonal services for another. In all such particulars the 
employer and the employee have equality of rights and 
any legislation that disturbs that equality is an arbitrary 
interference with the liberty of contract which no Govy- 
ernment can legally justify in a free land. 

General Johnson does not dare to allow the 
case to go to the courts because he knows that 
his decisions and the decisions of a packed Na- 
tional Labor Board will upon analysis receive the 
contempt of any just and fair tribunal. 

General Johnson is persecuting the Harriman 
Hosiery Mills because he is ‘mad at them” 
and he seems to forget that he is also injuring 
_600 loyal employees of that company who want 
to work and need their wages for the support of 
themselves and their families. 


. The Attorney General of the United States 
has investigated the case and stated that he did 
not find that the Harriman Hosiery Mills were 
guilty of violating any law or any code, but 
blustering General Johnson proceeds with his 
persecution. 


Perhaps if General Johnson did not imbibe 


quite so freely and his head was clear for a 
larger per cent of time he might realize that try- 


. should be supplanted by the query, 
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ing to wreck an industry because he is “mad at 


them” is not a good way to build confidence in 


the NRA. 


How Many Times? 


HE ancient query, “How many times can a 
pitcher go to the well before it is broken?”’ 
“How many 
orders can a cotton mill sell below cost before it 
goes bankrupt? 
- There should also be a companion query, 
‘What should the stockholders do to a mill presi- 
dent or treasurer who persistently sells goods 
below cost of production? 

The following incident, which occurred about 


_July 15th, brings, the above queries, to mind: 


A mill treasurer having gone home, a little 
earlier than usual, in the afternoon, received a 
long distance call from his selling agents asking 
for a price on 100,000 yards of wide goods. 

The selling agent said that the buyer’s idea of 
price was 8'%' cents, but the treasurer said that, 
while he did not have his cost figures with him, 


he felt sure that he could not break even on less 


than 9 cents, but he finally agreed to name a 
price of 834 cents. 

Just as soon as the treasurer reached his office 
the next morning he checked his costs and found 
that at 834 cents per yard he would have a loss 
of 5 cents per pound and he immediately phoned 
his selling agent in the hope that the sale had 
not yet gone through. 

To his surprise the selling agent said: 
did not get the order. 
cents.” 

There are some slight differences in mill costs 
due to equipment, but if a price of 834 cents per 
yard meant a loss of 5 cents per pound to one 
mill, it is certain that the mill which took the 
order at 8% cents acquired a substantial loss as 
the result of their manufacturer. 

The old plan was to cut wages enough to ab- 
sorb most of the loss, but we are glad to say that 
no longer can that be done. 

Hence the query, ““How many orders can a 
mill sell below cost before it goes bankrupt?” 

Some time ago we aroused the ire of some of 
the close friends of the Cotton Textile Institute 
by stating that if the Institute was to be of real 
value to the industry it should devise some plan, 
under an amendment to the code, whereby it 
could investigate every case where orders are 
reported to be accepted at prices below cost of 
production. 

If the mill which sold the 100,000 yards of 


goods at 8) cents could be called upon to come 
(Continued on Page 18) 


We 
Another mill took it at 
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CAREFUL CONTROL 


-17 Battery Place 


Boston, Mass. 


guarantees 
Uniform Products 
of High Quality 


Textile Manufacturers must have products which 
measure up to the highest standard of quality and 
uniformity. This is particularly true of starches, 
dextrine and gums. 


This Company has spent thousands of dollars in 
building up control and inspection laboratories 
equipped with the most modern apparatus for pro- 
ducing large volume of analyses and obtaining accu- 
rate results. Careful control is maintained for all 
products in these laboratories—twenty-four hours a 
day—by highly trained chemists, who have had 


years of experience in their particular field. As a 


result, we are prepared to guarantee, at all times, 
the shipment of uniform, high quality products. 


| 
Corn Products Refining Company 


Branch Offices 


New York City 


Greenville, S. C. 


your plant, like so many other modern industrial 
buildings, is surrounded by a sturdy Stewart Non- 
climbable Chain Link Wire Fence. Industrial lead- 
ers everywhere are realizing the protection Stewart 
Fence affords against trespassers, labor trouble 
makers and thieves. Stewart construction features 
have won the immediate favor of the executives of 
many of our nation’s greatest industrial institutions. 
Write for the address of your local Stewart sales 
and erection office—their trained experts will gladly 
advise you and give you quotations without obliga- 
tions. | 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. “ 


227 Stewart Block 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS | 


RANDLEMAN, N, C.—Commonwealth Hosiery Mill, of 


- High Point, has recently opened a branch plant here. 


Fries, VA._-A new heating system has been installed 
in the Washington Mills Company. This is a part of an 
expansion program being carried out at these mills which 
has also called for the installation of new equipment. 


C.—Three Barber-Colman spoolers and 
three Barber-Colman warpers are being installed in the 
Olympia Mills. An addition, which will cost about $11,- 
500, is also being built, the work being under the super- . 
vision of C. M. Guest & Son, of Anderson, S. C. 


LINCOLNTON, N. C.—The Rudisill Spinning Mills, Inc., 
held their annual meeting in the offices of the company, 
at which time the board of directors re-elected the fol- 
lowing officers: A. A. Whitener, president; C. A. Rudi- 
sill, vice-president and general manager, and S. M. But- 
ler, secretary and treasurer. , 

Lincotnton, N. C.—J. A. Abernethy, Jr., as receiver 
for the Lincolnton Thread Spinners, Inc., of this city, in 
report submitted to the Superior Court lists the debtor 
firm’s assets at $96,353 and liabilities at $185,596. In- . 
cluded in the debts is $82,000 due on the plant, the report 
States. 

As noted, assets are to be sold August 6th. 


Monroe, Ga.—A two-story addition measuring 80x90 
feet has been constructed by the Walton Cotton Com- 
pany. Warfield & Keeble, of Nashville, Tenn., engineers 
and architects, drew the plans and the. construction work 
was under the direction of the A. K. Adams Company, o! 
Atlanta, Ga., contractors. The new addition will be used 
for storing cloth. 


Marpen, N. C.—D. B. Johnson and R. J. Woods, who 
bought James Cotton Mill, which was idle four years, 
will operate it under name of Grace Cotton Mill, and 
plan operations beginning August 2nd. It will manufac- 
ture coarse yarns, single and ply, ranging from 24s to 30s. 
When operating full time, two shifts daily, the mill will 
employ about 100 operatives. 


Rocky Mount, N. C.—Several high-speed winders 
have been installed in the Rocky Mount Mills; 16,000 
spindles have been converted into long draft spinning. 
Twenty-four old frames have been replaced with the 
same number of new, and one-half of the twisters have 
been replaced with new large package twisters. A new 
warehouse has been constructed and the mill village ren- 
ovated. Improvements amounting to around $125,000 
was spent by the company during the past year. 


Marion, N. C.—Machinery of the Monica Hosiery 
Mills, recently organized at Old Fort but never put into 
operation, has been purchased by Robert L. James, of 
Marion, and will be moved here within a few days for a 
new mill, it has been learned from Mr. James, who this 
week closed the deal at Old Fort. 

The new plant will be located on Railroad street, in the 
southern part of town, and will operate under the name of 
R. L. James & Son Hosiery Mill. The new firm will 
manufacture men’s half hose. 
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SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The following textile mills of 
York County, at a hearing held by the State Tax Com- 
mission, protested against present assessments: Clover 
Mills, Wymojo Mills, Hampton Spinning Co., Arcade 
Mills of Rock Hill, Cutter Manufacturing Co., Fineberg 
Hosiery Mill, Victoria Cotton Mill and Highland Park 
Manufacturing Co. 


Marion, N. C-—-The Holman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., has begun the manufacture of overalls. This 
new company is capitalized at $100,000. The officers 
are: C. A. Workman, president; J. L. Holman, vice- 
president; W. H. Holman, secretary and treasurer, and 
Paul Clark, general manager. This manufacturing plant 
was formerly conducted by the Holman brothers in 


Ridgecrest and was recently reorganized with local capi- | 


tal and moved here. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Judge E. Yates Webb, of the U. S. 
District Court of the Western District of North Carolina, 
continued Robert Goldberg and Clyde Armstrong as trus- 
tees. for the American Mills, Inc., the American Combed 
Yarn Corporation, and the Gastonia Thread Yarn Mills 
of Gastonia and Bessemer City, after accepting a report 
on the operation of the mills since they went into trustee- 
ship on July 6th following the filing of a petition to re- 
organize under Section 77B of the bankruptcy act. He 
said that he would take no action toward deciding on 


permanent trusteeship until he has received the auditor’s | 


report, which is expected within a week or ten days. 


Maiwen, N. C.—D. B. Johnson, Lincolnton, N. C., and 
R. J. Woods, Kings Mountain, N. C., who have purchas- 
ed the James Cotton Mill in Maiden, idle for four years, 
from J. A. Abernathy, Sr., Lincolnton, declare the mill 
will operate under the name of Grace Cotton Mill, and 
plan to begin operations August Ist. Necessary repairs 
are being made incident to the opening. 

The mill will manufacture coarse yarns, single and ply, 
ranging from 24s to 30s. 
will be two shifts daily, and will employ approximately 
100 operatives. Machinery in the mill is stocked with 
cotton and is ready for operation just as soon as certain 
minor repairs can be made. 

Mr. Johnson is president and treasurer. Mr. Woods is 


vice-president and general manager and will move to 
Maiden. 


Boston, Mass.—-The Kendall Company and subsidia- 
ries report for the first 24 weeks of 1934 net profit of 
$413,530, after depreciation, bond interest, taxes and 
provision for dividends on preferred stock of subsidiaries 
in the hands of the public. This compares with a profit 
of $196,623 in the corresponding period of 1933. 

After a provision of $100,130 for the regular dividends 
on the Series A preferred stock, the net profit was $313.- 
400. The 1934 results include two extraordinary items, a 
progt of $180,973 on closed cotton futures transactions, 
and a deduction of $60,000 for additional Federal income 
taxes for prior years. 

The company’s balance sheet as of June 16, 1934. 
shows current assets of $9,023,438, current liabilities of 
$2,491,873, with a net working capital of $6,531,565 and 
a current ratio of 3.6 to 1. 
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Stanley DS Seals make stronger joints 
than any other type of seals. 


ROUND SAFETY EDGES AND ENDS 
ON STANLEY EVERSAFE PREVENT 
CUTS AND SCRATCHES AND SPEED 
UP BALING OPERATIONS. 


STANLEY EVERSAFE TIES “COILED 
DOUBLE” SAVE JUST HALF THE 
TIME IN UNCOILING AND 
MEASURING. 


The Satin Finish on Stanley Eversafe 
gives you smooth, clean ties to work 
with. 

Made of Stanley Steel, Stanley Eversafe 
Ties are of uniform gauge and tensile 
strength to" insure the greatest effi- 
ciency. 


Let us prove to you these statements 


Atlanta Office: 
The Stanley Works Sales Co. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn. 


Horace E. Black 


552 Murphy Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. P. O. Box 424 Charlotte, 
¢ Many minor cuts, digs and # ¢ Your Firm's Name, Trade 
ge generally / : Name, Trade Mark, Slogan, 

ed, siow up tying operations. Warni as ia] De- 

¢ Round Safety Edges and # 
Ends on Stanley. Eversafe Stan 
¢ Ties prevent such injur- continuously on Stanley 
ies and speed up operations. #¢ 4 Colorgraph Ties. 


Stanley Eversafe 
-=-the name of a better 


Bale Tie System 


Even the most critical executive cannot 
help admitting the logic of changing to 
Stanley Eversafe in view of advantages 
like these: 


Carolinas Representative: 


N.C, 


Stanley EVENRSAFE 
Bale Ties and Seals 
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How Many Times? 
(Continued from Page 15) 

to the Cotton Textile Institute and submit its 
costs, the situation would be so embarrassing to 
the manager of that mill, that even if there was 
no publication of the name, the chances are 
that he would in the future be very careful about 
accepting other orders below cost of production. 

We have knowledge of one code which pro- 
vides that the cost figures upon any sale can be 
demanded by a central office and if found to be 


below cost of production, even through error, the. 


seller is subjected to a substantial fine and pay- 
ment of the fine is enforced through a _ bond. 
That industry is enjoying profitable business. 

If the sale of the 100,000 yards at 8% cents 
affected only the stockholders of the mill which 
made the sale, there would not be so much com- 
plaint, but the minute a sale of that kind is 
made, it is heralded over Worth Street and buy- 
ers insist upon getting similar or proportional 
prices upon a wide variety of cloths. 

If we knew the name of the mill which booked 
the order at 8! cents we would not hesitate to 
publish same because we believe that there 
should be exposure in such cases. 

With the minimum wage to protect the mill 
employees from wage reductions, every sale be- 
low cost eats into the surplus or adds to the lia- 
bilities and there is certainly a limit to the num- 


Meeting the Test 
In the INDUSTRY 


Textile Mills depend upon Robinson 
Lubricants. For years they have met the 
most severe tests of the industry. They 
are backed by 100 years experience. 


WM. C. ROBINSON & SON CO. 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


MAIN OFFICE: BALTIMORE. MD. 


Termites and Fungus 


Investigate Our Three-Way Treatment 
Free Inspection 


Orkin Exterminating Co., Inc. 


1128 Elizabeth Ave. ’ Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 6633 
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ber of “below cost” sales which any mill can 
make. 


The Government’s Effort to Promote 
Foreign and Domestic Trade 
(Continued from Page 6) 
agreement and they will be given an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves on those items of the intended treaty 
with which they are especially concerned. To accomplish 
this purpose it is expected that a special committee will 
be set up in Washington which will hold hearings and 
make available the result of these hearings to the final 
authority entrusted with effectuating the agreement. 

It can readily be seen that a procedure so scientific as 
this, having for its objective the best interests of the 
country -as a whole, can not be pursued and completed 
within the period of a day. Each treaty will no doubt 
require many weeks and no one yet knows the order of 
priority in which they are to come. 


A further unique arrangement in the procedure is the 
active co-operation through the Commercial Policy Com- 
mittee of all the Federal agencies which are directly con- 
cerned with American business life. The Department of 
State, the Department of Commerce, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of the Treasury, the Tariff 
Commission, the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, the NRA, the RFC, and the Special Advisor to the 
President on Foreign Trade are all actively co-ordinating 
in this venture. 


At this time your interest is no doubt centered also 
upon the legislation to.provide free zones in American 
ports of entry. Foreign trade zones of the type contem- 
plated in this Act are located in more than thirty coun- 
tries; the most famous are Hamburg, Copenhagen and 
Danzig. The purpose of these zones is to expedite trans- 
shipments or.re-exports by relieving that type of trade 


from the annoyances of customs regulations. 


At the present time, goods coming into this country 
designed for re-export must go into a bonded warehouse 
if the duty is not paid, or else pay the customs and then 
upon re-export receive what is known as a drawback, 
which is 99 per cent of the import duties. Our oppor- 
tunity to develop into sizable proportions business of this 
character is limited as compared with the opportunity in 
Europe; nevertheless, there are undoubtedly a few Amer- 
ican ports which may find it greatly to their advantage to 
establish free trading zones. 

It must be borne in mind that these zones will not be 
set up by the Federal Government, but will be the crea- 
tures either of private corporations or municipalities, 
functioning under rules and regulations laid down by an 
administrative board composed of the Secretaries of the 
Commerce, Treasury and War Departments. 

While these provisions are being made to remove posi- 
tive restrictions from the path of trade, the Government 
has not lost sight of the long recognized importance of 
providing more dependable and more adequate credit fa- 
cilities for exports an dimports. Hence are being set up 
as rapidly as conditions permit the export-import banks 
which should eventually minimize exchange difficulties. 
Since we have in a previous reference spoken of some 
unfavorable aspects of foreign credit extension, I wish to 
emphasize here that the export-import banks will serve 
as credit intermediaries only on short-time transactions 
and in those of a self-liquidating character. Just now 
these agencies are in the barest beginnings, and are still 
confronted with certain technical and legal difficulties: 
but there is every reason to believe that these are only 
temporary in character. 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
apvear In this issue. 
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Texas Uses Cotton Mats ing $2,119;305 were granted. This 


In Building Highways 


Austin, Tex.—Use of cotton mats 
for “curing” the concrete to be laid 
on highways of Texas was prescribed 
in the contracts awarded for four 
major highway projects at the recent 
monthly meeting of the State High- 
way Commission, when awards totall- 


requirement was inserted in the con- 
tracts after a series of evperiments 
which demonstrated that the cotton 
mats are superior to burlap mats or 
to coverings of dirt and sand in many 
respects. The Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads also has authorized the 
adoption of cotton mats on its pro- 
jects, it was stated. | 

It is claimed that cotton mats re- 


19 


duce the length of time required for 


curing the concrete from ten to six 
days; that they more effectively in- 
sulate freshly laid concrete against 
the heat of the sun than any other 
material, requiring much less wetting 
than burlap mats, which are made of 
jute; that they increase the flexural 
strength of the finished road by ap- 
proximately 13 per cent by allowing 
the concrete to hold its moisture con- 
tent uniformly; and that the wearing 
qualities of the cotton mats are about 
three times that of burlap. 


U.S. Cotton Surplus 
10,836,000 Bales 


In a preliminary estimate, the New 
York Cotton Exchange Service puts 
world consumption of American cot- 
ton for the full season 1933-1934 at 
13,564,000 bales, and places the 
world carryover of U., cotton at 
the beginning of the new season, on 
August Ist, at 10,836,000 bales. 
World consumption of the American 
staple, although showing a decline 
from the amount consumed in the 
season 1932-1933, when the world 
used 14,405,000 bales, was somewhat 
larger than production, resulting in a 
decrease in the carryover from a year 
ago, when it was 11,754,000 bales. 
This year’s carryover of 10,836,000 
bales compares with the record carry- 
over of 13,228,000 on August 1, 1932. 


Commenting on its figures, the ser- 
vice says the season’s total consump- 
tion of 13,564,000 bales is somewhat 
smaller than was generally expected. 
several months ago, owing largely to 
the sharp contraction in domestic 
consumption in June and July as a 


‘result of the NRA order restricting 


mill activity from June 4th to August 
26th to 75 per cent of the formerly 
allowed maximum. Foreign consump- 
tion was well maintained during June 
and July. In the United States, con- 
sumption of the domestic staple 
amounted to 5,551,000 bales in the 
season 1933-1934, against 6,004,000 
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HOUGHTON WOOL CO. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 


SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
| Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Neister Mitts Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
66-68 Worth St. New York 


Wellington, Sears Company 
| 65 Worth St., New York 
Atlanta 


93 Franklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia 


New Orleans 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DOMBESTIO ExPortT 


MERCHANDISING 


J OSHUA L. BaILy & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas St. New YorE 
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general asking price of 9'c. 


-and a few instances had been noted where buyer; 
| willing to take more than strike-offs. 
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CoTTON Goons 


New York.—The cotton goods markets were quiet dur- 
ing the week. Lower cotton prices served to check the 
already slow buying. While prices were held firm, second 
hands offered to sell print cloths a quarter cent under re- 
cent prices. Buyers showed little interest, however, and 
their purchases were small. — 

A fair amount of business was done in finished goods. 
by buyers in this market. Purchases covered sheetings, 
pillow cases, towels, spreads, but relatively few volume 
orders were placed. Ginghams continued to sell sell. 
More business developed of denims, chambrays and other | 
work suit fabrics. 3 

Carded broadcloths weakened in spots, with a sale of a 
moderate amount of first hand 100x60s at 9c, against a 
Second hands had offered 
the goods unsuccessfully at 9c, and the business at 9c 
was said to represent an instance where a first hand 
source was put to the necessity of liquidating a spot lot 
and found that the only way to attract buying was to go 
down to even money. 

In the fine goods markets there was only scattered busi- 
ness, which failed to produce any appreciable volume as 
buyers continued to confine their interest to quick needs. 
Occasional interest developed in some types of fancies . 
vere 
This was especially 
true in the case of colored yarn cloths and some box loom 
goods. 

There was some interest in carded poplins and inquiry 
developed that, while the 100x46s were available at 9c, 
mills were unwilling to shade 9'2c on the 112x46s. Act- 
ual business put through on these cloths did not run into 
any appreciable volume. 

Rayon cloths were quiet and prices were not changed. 
The lining trade was buying only scattered am: ounts and 
rayon dress cloths were quiet. 

Despite the dull week, the market here is expecting 
good fall business. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s 65% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 87% 
Brown sheetings, 3 10 

Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 84 
Brown sheetings, standard 10% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 18% 
Dress ginghams 16% 
Staple ginghams _.. 9% 
Standard prints 1% 


— 


| 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. | 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK } 
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YARN MARKET 


ea ry 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Yarn sales were not large last week. 
Buyers were very conservative and most of them covered 
only their actual needs. In some respects the price sit- 
uation was steadier. Less yarn was available at distress 
prices, and the average quotation reflected the higher 
cotton prices. Demand for weaving yarns was somewhat 
better than for knitting numbers. 

Asking prices here are up 1'4c to 2c a pound from re- 
cent low all along the line on carded and combed yarns 
and if the general expectation that cotton is headed for 
15c seems to promise realization the upward trend in 
yarns will be maintained until a normal market is achiev- 
ed. Meanwhile, a conservative balance has been injected 
into the situation by curtailment now under way which 
will relieve the market from undue pressure resulting 
from huge accumulations of yarns. Statistics released by 
the Bureau of Census reveal how successfully the curtail- 
ment program has been carried out, the spindle activity 
on old basis for June being 72.7 per cent as compared 
with 98.2 per cent in May, a decrease of 25.5 per cent. 

The orders taken were often for amounts of from 25,- 
~ 000 to 50,000 pounds, much more often for smaller quan- 
tities and, at times, for contracts of above 75,000 to 
100,000 pounds. Deliveries covered on included August 
and September; also for as far forward as through Octo- 
ber and November. These late months indicated that the 
firmer price levels have encouraged various spinners to 
make sales farther into the future than they would have 
considered a week or two ago. 


Examples of quality merchandise were remarked, as 
where buyers who covered at lower than regular prices 
found they were to receive white yarn containing waste. 
Sometimes they failed to note or to be informed of this 
quality purpose of mills. To learn about the waste cot- 
ton content in yarn spinners were requested to furnish 
detailed information for export or for other reasons. 

In the combed yarn section it was observed that nearly 
all spinners were quoting higher. Their ideas sometimes 
ran as much as 4c to 6c or 7c over the usual low trading 


levels. Some low priced sales were put through for which 
- excuses were forthcoming in extenuation. 
12s 27% 40s ..41 ~-44 
28 40s ex. 45. 
16s 28%- 50s -53 
30 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5- ply 
33. 8s . 
40s 41 12s 2B 
Southern Sinkle Skeins 16s 
Rs 26% - 20s 
12s ..27%- Tinged carpets, 8s 
14s 28. - and 4-ply 234%4-24% 
344% -35 White 8s, 3 
_..41 ~-43 Part Waste insulating Yarns 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 8s, I-ply 2144-23% 
Warps 8s, 2, 3 and 4- “ply. 22-24 
10s, 2, 3 and 22%-24% 
10s 27 + 12s, 2-ply 2444-25 
30s ~-36 8s 26%%-__ 
16s 248 _ 31%-32 
208 FSR 26s ..82%-33 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the £ 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning § 
room since the advent of the HIGH 


SPEED SPINDLE.. 

Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R, |}. 

31 W. First Street, Chariotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


IF iTS PAPER | 
Send Your 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 
Push Button Control — Reversin 
a with limit stops up an 
own. 


Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on 4g ound will tell 
you more about them 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HUMIDIFIER TREATMENT 
FOR 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


WATER AND METAL TREATMENT | 
FOR 


REMOVAL AND PREVENTION OF SCALE 
IN BOILERS 


FILTER GRAVEL 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


O fice—Laboratories—Plant— Warehouse 


1122 SOUTH BOULEVARD 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


4 ~/ 
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Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
| | 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating 
executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts of materials, and believe this _ will prove of real value to our 


subscribers. 


Adolff Bobbin Co., Kearny, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., J. Alfred Lechler, 2107 E. 7th St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Sou. Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga., 
Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, ee Balti- 
Md., Lexington Bld¢., 7, ‘Jacob- 

| Mer.; Birmingham, Ala., Webb Craw- 
tora Blde., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Char- 
lotte, N. C., Johnston Bldg., William Par- 
ker, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., Tennessee 
Electric Power Bidg., D. 8. Kerr, Mer.; 
Cincinnati, O., First National Bank BI 
W. May, Mer.: Dallas, Tex., Santa e 
Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, 
Tex. “Shell Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mger.; New 
Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bide., 
Stevens, nee Richmond, Va., Electric 
Bldg., C. Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., 
| lags Antonio, Tex., ‘Frost National 
Beni: Bidg., Parl R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, 


Fla., 415 Hampton Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., 
D. M. McCargar, Mer.; Washington, D. 


C., Southern Bldg., H. C. Hood, Mgr. 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 301 E. Tth 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

American Enka Corp., 271 Church S8t., 
New York A Se 5 Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Inc., 
R. I. Sou. Office, Independence Bld 
Charlotte, N. C. Frank 
Johnson, Charlotte, N. . Sou. Re 
Harold T. Buck, 611 Pershing Point Ap 
Atlanta, Ga.: R. A. Singleton, R. 5, B 
128, Dallas, ‘Tex.; R. . Buck, Jr., 216 
Tindel Ave.. Greenville, 8. C. 

Ashworth Bros., tnc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville, S. C.; 216 Central Ave., 8. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. T. C. 
Perkins, Pres. and ed Howard R. 
Cook, Vice-Pres.; ae Tinney, Sec.; 
Geo. B. Snow, Rep. Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia; William erkins, Rep. Georgia 
and Alabama. 


Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 
lanta, Ga. Frank G. North, Pres.; 
La A. P. Robert, 

Ww. . Greer, P. O. 
8. 


Barber-Coiman Co., Rockford, Ill. Sou. 
Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. 
C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

Barrett-Cravens Co., 3255 St., 
Chicago, Ill. N. C. and S. C. a Engi- 
neering Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bldg.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. ss 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., H. L. Stever, 
P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.; > 
608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8. 


Sou. 


Emile 
Atlanta Office: 
Box 336, Greenville, 


— . D. Smith, 104 Clayton St., Macon, 
a. 

Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps. Ralph Gossett, oodside 


Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bid Greenville, 8. C.; Belton 
C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia Mil 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.: S. Frank Jones, 
2300 Westfield Rd., Charlotte, MN. 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave. West, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Breuer Electric Mfg. 852 
St., Chicago, Ill N. C. and C. Rep., 
Engineering Sales Co., 601. Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Butterworth & Sons Co. 
deiphia, Pa. Sou. Office, ohnston Bidg 
Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 


waa & Co., John, 76 Hudson 8st 
New Yok City. Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, 


H. W., Phila- 


. Charlotte, N. 


Co., A t- 


J. A. Franklin, 


P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Stee! & Iron Co., Greensboro, 


Chariotte Laboratories, Inc., 


Charlotte, N 


Ciba Co., Inc., Greenwich and Morton 
St., New York City. Sou. Offices, 619 E. 
Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, S. C 

Clements Mfg. 
Ave., Chicago, Tl. Sou Sit W. F. De- 
Laney, 219 Mutual Bidg.., Richmond, Va. 


Clinton Co., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Head- 
quarters, Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Green- 
ville, Byrd Miller, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Reps., Luther Knowles, Sr., Hotel Char- 
lotte,, Charlotte, Luther Knowles, 


Co., 6650 S 


Jr., 333 P. O. Box .466, 
tocks at convenient 
points 


Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office, Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Stocks carried at conven‘ent points. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 301 S. Cedar 
St.. Charlotte. N. Cc. 8. B. Alexander, Mer. 

Dar Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., John BE. Humphries, P. O. Box 
843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


Detroit Stoker Ce., Detroit, Mich. Sou. 
Dist Rep., Wm. W. Moore, Charlotte Elec- 
tric Repair Co., Charlotte, N.C. 


Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Seu. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, 
C.; R. B. Embree, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Draper Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 8t., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Mitchell; 


Spartanburg, 8: C., Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.: 
D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.; EB. P. David- 
son, Asst. Mer. -Technical. Sou. Ware- 
houses, 302 W. First a Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps., L. Green B. Constable, Ww. 
R. Ivey, Charlotte D, Sandridge, 
W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard 
Bldg., Greensboro, N, R. Dabbs, 
John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Provident Bldg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ; R. D. Sloan, Amanda 
Apt., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. Howard, 135 
8. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. Cray- 
ton, Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; 
Augusta, Ga.; Tom Tay- 
lor, Newnan, Ga. 

Durant Mfg. Co., 1923 N. Buffum 8t., 
Milwaukee ‘is. Bales Reps., A. C. An- 
drews, 1615 Bryan 8t., Dallas, Tex.: J. B. 
Barton, Jr., 418 Mortga . Guarantee 


Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.: J. Taylor, 339 
Bloom St., Baltimore, Md.; H. N. Mont- 
gomery, 408 23rd St. N., Birmingham, 
Ala.; L. E. Kinney, American 


314 Pan 
Bldg., New Orleans, La. . 


Eaton, Paul 218 Johnston Bi 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ass. Sou ep eorge Bahan, P. O. 
Box 681, Charlotte. N. C. 


Engineering Sales Co., 601 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Esterline-Angus Co., 


Sou. Reps., Ga., 
Gearhart Co., 


Bullders 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
la. Ala.—-Walter V. 
301 Bidg.. At- 


lanta, Ga.: N. . Va.—B. 
1000 W. Morehead St., 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire St., 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., W 
Jalong, N. C. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastoni 
E. Honeycutt, Mer. 


S. Narragansett 
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Gates Rubber Co., Denevr, Colo. C. 
Rep. Engineering Sales Co., 
g.. Charlotte 


General Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 8S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B 
A. Stigen, Mer. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses, At- 
lanta, i E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; C 
leston, Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.; C 
~ E. P. Coles, Mer. ; Dallas, 

af Blaisdell, Houston, 
Tex.. EB. M. Wise, ara, Mers.; 
Oklahoma City, Okla., “A D. Hathway, B. 
F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, Rai 
Ft. orth, Tex., A. ton Keen, ye Knox- 
ville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer. uisville, 


Ky., E .B. Myrick, Mer.; Memphis, Tenn., 
G. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., 
J. H. Barksdale, New Orleans La., 
B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Ww. 
Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., 
Uhr, Megr.; Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, 


Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.: Dallas, Tex., W. 
F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, 
Bunker, Maer 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J. Sou. Reps., Frank B. Keener, 
187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. 
Knapp. Commercial ‘Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, C. 


Goodrich, B. F.. Rubber Co., The, 200 
S. Brevard S8St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Goodyear Tire & —" Co., Inc., The, 
Akron. O. Sou. Reps., Kill lick. 205- 
Eckels. 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 713-715 Linden Ave.. 
Memphis, Tenn.; F.. Stringer, 600-6 N 
Carrollton Ave... New Orleans. 
Champion, 709-11 Spring St.. Shreveport. 
La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave.. N. 
Birmingham, Ala.: B. 8S. Parker. Jr.. Cor. 
W. Jackson and Oak Sts... Knoxville. 
Tenn.: EB. W. Sanders. 209 BE. Broadway. 
Louisville, Ky.: H. R. Zierach. 1225-31 W 
Broad St.. Richmond, Va.: I. C. Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta St., Atlanta. Ga. 


Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Sales Reps.: R. W. Davis. Graton & 
Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside 
Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. Gordon, Graton 
& Knight Co., 115 S. 11th St., St. Louts, 
Mo.; O. D. Landis. 1709 Springdale Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C.;: D. J. Moore, 1286 Over- 
ton Park, Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., 
Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama Machinery 
& Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.: Mc- 
Gowin-Lyons Hdwe. & nt Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 Woodside 
Bldg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.: Cameron 
& Barkley Co., Charleston, 8S. C.: Came- 
ron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, F'a.; 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa, ‘ 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.: Tay- 
lor-Parker Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battey 
Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.: Columbus 
Iron Works, Columbus. Ga.: Fulton Sup- 
ply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., 
Dallas. Tex.; Textile Supply Co.. Danas, 
Tex.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Keith-Stmmons Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; 
Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Southern 
Supvly Co., Jackson. Tenn.: EB. D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.: Standard Supply 
& Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, : 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co.. Greensboro 
N. C. Geo. A. McFetters. Mer. Sales Rep.. 
Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3034, Greens- 
horo, N, C. 


Hart Products Corp.. 1440 Broadway. 
New York City. Sou Reps.. Samuel 
Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, S. C.; O. T. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market 
St.. Dallas, Tex. 

H 4& 6B American Machine Co.. Paw- 
tucket. R. L. Sou. Office, 8156 The Citizens 
and Southern National Rank Bide... At- 
lanta. Ga.. J. C. Martin. Aget. Rockingham 
N Fred Dickinson. 

Hermas Machine Co.. Hawthorne. N J 


Sou. Rep.. Carolina Specialty Co., P O 
Box 620. Charlotte. N C 


Houghton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somer- 
set St., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. 
W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Blde., Charlotte, N.C: Sou. Reps., Walter 
Andrew. 1206 Court Square Bldg., Balti- 
more, Md:; ki: “lgert. 1306 Court 
Square Bldg., B: ultimore, Md.; J. EB. Da- 
vidson, 2401 Maplewood Ave., Richmond, 
Va; E.R. Holt, National Bank 
Bldz2g (*hariotte, B. Kinney, 
1410 First Nation: Hanke Bldg... Charlotte. 
N. C.: D. O.. Wylie, 1410 First National 


Bank Blde., Charlotte, N. 


J. J. Reilly, 
2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 


45, Atlanta, Ga.; 
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James A. Brittain, 722 27th Place South, 
Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St 


Charles St., New Orleans, La.;_ B. EB. 
Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, 
La. 

Houghton Wool Co., 253 Summer St., 
Buston, Mass. Sou. Kep., Jaa. Laylor, 
t’ w. Box 904, Chariotte, N. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 


Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 Forsyth 
St., S. W., Atianta, Ga. Guy L. Celchor, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps., 
Embassy Apts., 1618 Harvard st., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., At- 
 jlanta Office. 

Hudson eet Co., 702 Metropolitan 
Ave., Broo » Sou. Rep., alter 


N, 
M. Fatlor, P. O. Box $89, Charlotte, 


Hygrolit, Inc., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
J. Alfred Lechier, 2107 E. Tth BSt.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Beiton C, Plowden, ‘Griffin, 
Ga.; L. 8. Ligon. Greenville, 8B. C. 


industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland Ohio. 


Sou. Reps., J Mason, P. O. Box 897, 
Greensb“ro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; L. 


Jackson, 920 Provident Bidg., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., &. H., Danielson, Conn 
Sou. Rep., W. irving Treas. 
Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Bervice Vept.. 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8. C.; Sou. Dis- 
tributors, Odell Mill Supply Co., UGreens- 
boro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastunia, N. C.; 
Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.;. Sulll- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 


industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.; Car- 
Olina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Soutkr- 
ern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenvlile 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville. 8. C.., 
and Atlanta, Young & Vann Suppl 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Cariand 
Co., Louisville, Ky». 


Johnson, Chas. &., Paterson, N. 
Carolina Specialty Co., 


J. Bou. 
Charlotte. 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus, 
Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
S C., Daniel. H. ou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, 8.. C., Charlotte, 
N. C., Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep., Claude 
B. Her, P. O. Box 1888, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 616 N. Church S8t., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave.. Birmingham, Ala. 


Kewanee Machinery & Conveyor Co., 
Kewanee, Ill. N. C. and 8S. C. Rep., Engi- 
neering Sales Co., 601 Bullders’ Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, IIL. 
N. C. and 8. C. Rep... Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg.. Charlotte. N. & 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, inc., Passaic, N. 
Sou. Offices and Reps., The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham,. Ala.; Alabama—Anniston An. 
nistun Hdw. Co.; Birmingham. Crandal) 
Eng. Co. (Spectal Agent); Birmingham. 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. @ 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 
Co.; Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Flor- 
ida—Jacksonville, The Cameron & DBark- 
ley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; 
Columbus, A. H. Watson (Special Agent); 
Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Bavannah, D. 
VeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.: Harian. 
Kentucky Mine Supply Louisville. 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, 
T. 8S. Morrison & Co.; Charlotte, Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City, Elizabeth City Iron 
Works & Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Hwe. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 
High Point, Kester Machinery Co., and 
Beeson Hwe, Co.; Lenoir, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.; Gastonia, Gastonia Belting 
Co.; Rale igh, Dision Supply Co.; Wilming- 
ton, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston- Salem, Kes- 
ter Machinery Co. South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, In- 
dustrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co Greenville, Sullivan Hdw Co. ; 
Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; Spartan- 
burg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
see—Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & 
Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers Hdw. 
Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nash- 
ville. Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep., J. 
P. Carter, 62 North Main St., Greer, 8. C 
(Phone 186). Salesmen, H. Olney, 1061 
Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr.. 1081 North 80th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 25619 

» A 


©. Bou 


27th Place S., Birmingham, Ala.; 


EH. M. Terryberry, 208 


‘Norfolk, Va.; G. N. 
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Rutherford, 1213 Harding Place, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
National Ol! Products Co., Harrisun, N. 


J. Sou. Reps.. B. Macintyre, Charlotte, 


N. C.; G. HB. Small, 810 Sixth St., N. 
Atianta, Ga. Warehouse. Chattanooga, 
Tenn 


National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. |. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N.C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaf- 
ney, 8. C. Sou. Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 
272, Atianta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 8. 
C.;: H. B. Askew. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 

Neumann & Co., R., Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Rep., Greenville Belting 
Co., Greenville. 8. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 


Thomason, Sou. Sou. Ware- . 
houses, Charlotte Spartanburg, 8. 
Ga., Green- 


C., New Orleans, Lea 
ville, 8. C. 


Orleans Bobbin Works, Newport, Vt. 
N. C. and 8. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Bullders’ Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Osborn Mfg. Co., Materials Handling 
Div., 6401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, WU. 
N. C. and 8. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Onyx Ol! & Chemical Co., Jersey City, 
N J. Bou. Rep., Bdwin W. Kiumph, 1716 
Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass 
Philadeiphia Belting Co., High Foint, 
N. C., B. J, Payne, 


Rhoads & Sons, J. &., 36 N. Sixth 8t., 
Phuiiadeiphia, Pa. Factory and Tanne 
Witmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, C. 
Mitchell, Mgr. 


Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Md. Sou. Office, 
Charlotte, N B. D. Heath, Sou. sr. 
Reps., Ben F. Charlotte, 
Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; H. J. 
Gregory, Charlotte, R. Brand, 
Belmont, N. C.; Porter H. Brown, No, 6 
Bellflower Circle, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Jasper M. Brown, Charlotte, N. C.; C. M. 
ea 1101 W. Market 8t., Greensboro, 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 8t., nase 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair De 
Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., 
John Graves, Mgr.; Greenville, 


9 eee Mfg. Co., Box 1014, Sanford, 


Seydei Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., W. T. Smith, Greenville, 8. C 


Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St. N. W.., 
Atlanta, a. 


Sherwin-Wliliams Co., The, Cleveland, 
O. Sou. Reps.: EB. H. ae. 212 W. First 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; B. Olney, 158 HB. 
Main St., S. C.; W. 0. Mas- 
ten, 2308 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. 
C.; W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason St., 
Jones, 207 Glascock 
St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach, 233 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 
3 Cummins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Ware- 
houses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, 
Newark and Boston. 


Sipp-Eastwood N. J. 


Sou. Rep., Carolina Speciaity Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
Soiuoi Corp., 1283 Georgia Ave., Provi- 


dence, RK. lL. Sou. Rep., Bugene J. Adama, 
Terrace Apts., Anderson. B. C. 


Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 
Spindie & Fiyer Co., Chariotte, 


Southern Textile Banding Mill, Char- 
lotte, AS 
Standard Conve N. 8t. Paul, 


Minn. N. C. and 
Sales Co., 601 Builders’ 


Engineering 
Bidg., Charlotte, 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 552 Murphy 
Ave., 8S. W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 
Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace BH. Black, P. O. 


Steel Heddie Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
gheney Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Uffice 
Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
8. H. E. Mer. Sou. Reps., 
Ww. “6. Jones and Ww. Cain, Greenville 
office. 

Co., 


Stein, Hall & inc., 285 Madison 


Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
0 Bldg., Charlotte, N. c., Ira L. Griffin, 


gr. 
Stewart iron 


Cincinnati, 0O. 
Sales Reps., Jasper C . Hutto, lll Latta 
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Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; Peterson-Stew- 
art Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty 
St.. Spartanburg, 8. C 


Stone, Chas. H., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, 


Terrell Machine Co., Chariotte, 
&. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


Textiie-Finishing Machinery Co., Provi- 


N. C.. 


dence, R. Lt. Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg.. 
Charlotte, 

Textile Sho * The, Franklin 8t., Spar- 
. tanburg, E. J. Haddy, Sec. and 
Treas. 


U. S&S .Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenville, 8 DS Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K: Jordan, Saler 
Mgr., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 
a Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N. C.,. Atlanta, 


U. &. Ring Traveler Co., 169 Aborn 8t., 
Providence, R. L. Sou. Reps., Willlam W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.; 


Vliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 
(Ga. 


Veeder-Root Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office. Room 1401 Woodside Bldg., 
Greenville, 8. C., Bdwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providance, 
kK L, with Southern office and stock roon 
at 187 8S. Marietta S8St., Gastonia, N. C, 


also stock room in charge of B. F. 


Barnes, Jr., yh 1783 Inverness Ave., 
N_E., Atlan a. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bidg., Charictte, 
N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 
WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 


nedy, Pres.; F. W. Warrington, field man- 
ager. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 


Mass. Sou. Offices, Whitin Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dal- 


ton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga, Sou. Reps., M. P. a ae Charlotte 
Office; I. BD. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 


Atlanta Office. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep., Webb Durham. 
2029 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Wolt, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., C. R. Bruning, 1202 W. Market 8t.., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Walter A. Wood Sup- 
ply Co., 4517 Rossville Blvd., Chattanooga. 

enn. 


$1,079,342 Profit For 
Industrial Rayon 

The Industrial Rayon Corporation 
reports a net profit of $1,079,342 for 
the first six months of 1934, after de- 
preciation, allowance for Federal 
taxes and all other charges. 

This compares with a net profit 
of $686,241 in the first half of 1933 
and a net loss of $114, 812 in the 
first half of 1932. 


Rayon Weavers Plan 
Educational Campaign 


A program of consumer education 
on the uses and value of rayon and 
acetate products was. proposed at a 
meeting of the National Rayon 
Weavers’ Association at the Harvard 
Club and was approved enthusiasti- 
cally in principle. Current tentative 
plans call for an appropriation of not 
less than $300,000 annually for three 
years. 

Funds are to be raised through 
weavers within the association, and 
those weavers of rayon and acetate 
operating under the silk code, as well 
as knitters of rayon, will be given an 
opportunity to subscribe. Rayon pro- 
ducers are expected to share in the 
expense of the campaign. 
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By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


WAXAHACHIE, TEX. 


WAXABHACHIE Cotton MILL. 


Came here from West, only to find this plant curtailing. 
The Textile Bulletin is very muc henjoyed here by the 
overseers, and the genial superintendent, J. H. Haddock, 
promised to secure and send a list of subscriptions. Thank 
you, Mr. Haddock, and we hope to hear from you soon. 

The key men here are: A. Culberson, general man- 
ager; J. H. Haddock, superintendent; J. H. Cleghorn, 
carder; W. T. Massengill, spinner and dyer; W. B. Holt, 
on day weaving; J. A. Ross, weaver on second shift; 
Chas. Lott, cloth room; J. A. Tenner, master mechanic. 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 


A Frne Group oF OFFICIALS AND OVERSEERS AT WoRTH 
Cotton MILLs. 


Reached Worth Cotton Mills in the nick of time, and 
had to wait only five minutes to see Mr. J. G. Bennett, 
the agent, who gave us plenty of time to see his key men, 
and through courtesies extended practically all the over- 
seers read the Textile Bulletin. 


Mr. Bennett is very proud of the mill ball team, and 
gave the writer a nice picture of the popudar team, which 
are here presented to our many readers. Isn't it a fine 
looking group? This team belongs to the Industrial 
League, and had won half of the games played up to that 
time. 


Right to Left—R. J. Kester, second base; C. L. 
Strange, shortstop; J. H. Hines, center field; H. J. 
Holcomb, catcher; Pete Brown, right field; C. O. 
Williams, first base and manager; H. D. Holcomb, 
pitcher ; Albert Parrish, left field, and Robert Smith, 
third base. 


Sorry to have been so late with this write-up, and hope 
the good people of Worth Cotton Mills will forgive the 
delay. Our family has been dreadfully torn up for sev- 


aren't mills pretty much the same everywhere. 


eral weeks over the serious illness of my stepfather, and 
beth Mother and I have gotten behind with our travel- — 
ettes. However, Mr. Dabbs is beginning to improve very 
satisfactorily, and will soon be well again, we are sure. 

Overseers at Worth Mills are: J. B. Fuller, carder; 
G. E. Willig, weaver; J. M. Brown, spinner; O. L. Wil- 
liams, cloth room; G. W. Ratliff, master mechanic, and 
W. 5S. Bennett, technician. 


SHELBY, N.C. 


Lity Mrit & Power Co. Makes Superior Spoor. Cor- 
TON SEWING THREAD, CROCHET AND EMBROIDERY 
YARNS. 


| am often asked if my work is not monotonous; and 
No, in- 
deed, to both questions. Mills are as different as people, 
and as interesting. People get sick, have to be under the 
care of physicians and undergo a general “overhauling.”’ 
Some have one ailment—some other. Same way with 


- cotton mills, and a study of “‘what ails ’em,” is of never 


ending interest. Each mill has a distinctive personality 
all its own, due to the leadership—progressive or indiffer- 
ent, of officials and department heads. 


‘There are mills that are absolutely healthy—and are 
kept so through watchful care over every detail, from the | 
smallest item to the real task of successful manufactur- — 
ing and the disposal of products. 


It makes one feel good for days after to visit the 
Schenck brothers, officials of Lily Mill & Power Co., 
where courtesy, efficiency and hearty good will abound 
abundantly. John F. Schenck, Sr., is president; his sons, 
J. W. Schenck, is secretary, and John F. Schenck, Jr., is 
treasurer and superintendent. All the key men of the 
plant take the Textile Bulletin, and are as follows: R. F. 
Self, Fred Whitener, T. M. Peters, J. J. Farris, M. W. 
Ervin and Lem Patterson; also the Lily Mill & Power 
Co. 


There are several hundred operatives regularly em- 
ployed here, making the famous Lily Mill products. The 
best of sewing thread, of every number and color, and so 
much on a spool that it is a delight to the seamstress. 
From 150 to 200 yards to the spool, plain and mercer- 
ized. 

Those who crochet are enthusiastic over the easy-to- 
work and velvety smooth results obtained with the pretty 
crochet yarns—so strong that work is not thrown away, 
bu tremains a joy forever. So many yarns are made from 
inferior cotton, and to spend time working them into 
fancy articles is simply time thrown away. Not so with 
Lily Mill products. These big balls contain 350. yards in 
every boil-fast color, and make perfectly lovely sweaters, 
dresses, centerpieces, bedspreads and anything the fancy 
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dictates. These yarns are made from the very best cot- 
ton it is possible to find. 

Embroidery cottons in generous skeins and fast colors 
are also made and are perfectly satisfactory in every way. 
The writer knows from experience with them. 

North Carolina, and espcially the lovely town of Shel- 
by, has every reason to be proud of Lily Mill & Power 
Co. as an industry, and of the fine officials who have 
made it possible. 

The work is as clean as can be, and the operatives em- 
ployed here are more fortunate than they can realize. 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE Corp. 
(Evra 


This is where H. B. Miller, who grew up in Newberry, 
S. C.,.is division manager and superintendent. We sym- 
pathize with him in the loss of his father and two broth- 
ers within a few months. 

Recent improvements in the mill have added much to 
the attractiveness. New floors have been laid in the 
weave room, and the mill nicely painted throughout. 
Shafting and water lines are white and silver trimmed in 
red. Everything is neat and orderly and work running 
fine, the product being broadcloth, 

J. J. Pounds is overseer carding and spinning; J. J. 


Hyder, overseer weaving, first shift, and E. D. Jones, 


overseer on second shift; Cole Clanton is overseer the 
card room. There are 250 operatives. 


WEST, TEX. 


Brazos VALLEY Cotton MILL. 


(Texas notes of travel written by Ben C. Thomas) 

It has been some time since I journeyed out West, but 
not too late for a resumé of interesting data about. things 
in general. Texas has a charm all its own—especially 
for those who have read stories of “the wild and woolly 
west” and who think it is still “wild and woolly.” 

West is a nice little town of several hundred popula- 
tion; it is not an old town, but there are lots of beautiful 
homes, churches and school buildings. This is the home 
of the nation-wide famous “Bologna and Link Sausage’”’ 
and the Bohemian Market here sure sells this delicious 
meat. 


Mr. Grover Dilling, brother to our own Mr. Marshali 
Dilling, of Smyre Mills, Gastonia, is superintendent of 
Brazos Valley Cotton Mill, and it is a real treat to visit 
him and his mill. He takes pleasure in showing visitors 
over the place, and makes one forget the long, hard drive 
from North Carolina that this scribe made to get there. 
Mr. Dilling is also general manager of a twine mill at 
Waco, operated by the Brazos Valley Cotton Mill. 

Mr. Dilling has worked out some very interesting de- 
velopments in cotton cleaning machinery which are made 
in the mill shop. 

The key men: W. L. Steele, manager; G. C. Dilling, 
superintendent; C. C. Arthur, carder and spinner; Frank 
Arthur, weaver; G. W. Wilson, master mechanic; J. W. 
Harris, cloth room. 

On second shift, John Nolan, carder; Sam Klodginsky, 
spinner; Fred Detterman, weaver. There is a third shift 
in carding, in charge of O. F. Veal. | 


AVONDALE, N. C. 


Mitts (HAyNeEs PLANT) 


Those who are familiar with the beautiful mill and vil- 
lage at Cliffside can realize how beautiful Avondale plant 
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is. Both mills have the same officials, and are among the 
nicest mills in this part of the State. 


Avondale is a few miles out of Forest City, and be- 
tween Caroleen and Henrietta Mills. One is favorably 
impressed on entering this property, with the splendid 
school and church buildings near the highway. 


H. G. Rollins, the genial superintendent, is well liked 
by the employees and “there’s a reason.” Aunt Becky 
liked him on first sight and her impressions are generally 
correct. 


Avondale has a good ball team, with Glen Blanton, 
manager. Nearly every home has a garden and pretty 
flowers. 


R. L. Brown, watchman, had a stroke of paralysis a 
few days before the writer’s visit, and was critically ill. 
He has been with the mill for many years, and was given 
the job of watchman when it was found that high blood 
pressure made it dangerous for him to work among ma- 
chinery. Is there any other industry that has the welfare 
of operatives at heart to the extent that they are shifted 
to positions or “jobs” suitable to their needs? We doubt 
it. But many cotton mills are trying to help their people 
to help themselves by shifting them to places they can 
fill, when incapacitated for heavier work. 

J. L. Beard, overseer weaving, and family, spent a 
week very pleasantly recently, with his brother, T. E. 
Beard and family, of Cramerton. 

Overseers at Avondale are: T. A. Hampton, overseer 
carding; J. R. Frye, overseer spinning; J. L. Beard, over- 
seer weaving; G. A. Silver, overseer dyeing; S. A. Thom- 
as, overseer cloth room. They are all high type gentle- 
men and it was a pleasure to meet them. 


Plans for Southern Textile Exposition 


Greenville, S. C.—Plans for the eleventh Southern 


_ Textile Exposition, which opens October 15th, are com- 


pleted, and actual work of preparation has already begun. 
Repairing, repainting, and plastering have been done on 
the interior, the decorative scheme has been agreed upon 
and materials ordered. The halls will be made unusually 
attractive this year. A temporary annex has been plan- 
ned and will connect the two buildings as usual. 

_Most of the leading companies who have taken part in 
previous expositions are getting up their displays. Many 
interesting features are promised. A number of new lines 
will be seen for the first time. | 

Every executive of mills manufacturing yarn and cloth 
from cotton, wool, silk and rayon, and of dyeing, bleach- 
ing and finishing establishments is cordially invited to 
attend the show, as well as their department heads and 
operatives. Public attendance will be limited to two 
days. 7 

The management will send out tickets to all the mills 
in the South in September. Those in New England are 
a to make application for the tickets they will 
need. 

Details of reduced railroad rates will be given out next 
month. Lines south of the Potomac have already granted 
one and one-third fares for the round trip. Similar ar- 
rangements are being sought in the New England terri- 
tory on the certificate plan. If the application is granted, 
timely notice will be given. | 

This is the first exposition held under NRA regula- 
tions. Due to the decreased number of machine hours 
and other restrictions, the management anticipates better 
conditions in the textile industry within a few months, 
and as manufacturers are carefully considering the ques- 
tion of their equipment it is expected there will be a 
large attendance of buyers this year. 
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WANTED—Position overhauling in weav- 
ing; can handle Draper or Crompton & 


Knowles looms. Can furnish good ref- 
erences. H. L. S., 


tin. 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


ET A 


care Textile Bulle- — 


For Sale 


At give-away prices, all machinery 
ahd equipment used in 8,500 spindle 
mill. Will sell any part of whole at 
bargain prices. F. C. N., care Textile 
Bulletin. 


BASEBALL PLAYERS 


We are in touch with several high 
school baseball players who wish to 
get jobs and play baseball this 
summer. We will be pleased to 
furnish to mill teams the names 
and addresses of such boys. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Textiles At A. S. - 
'T. M. Meeting 


On the recommendation of Com- 
mittee D-13 on Textile Materials, 
the annual meeting of the American 
Society for Testing Materials approv- 
ed for submission to letter ballot, the 


adoption as standard of three exist- 
ing tentative specifications covering 
0,007-in. cotton tape (D 335-31 T); 
determination of relative humidity 
(D 337-31 T) and the requirements 
for cotton goods for rubber and py- 
roxlylin coating (D 334-31 T). 

A number of revisions in the speci- 
fications and test methods were ap- 
proved, as detailed in the annual re- 
port of Committee D-13. 


Travel anywhere..any day 
on the SOUTHERN 


_ASare for every purse...! 


One Way Coach Tickets 
On Sale Daily 


. for each mile traveled . . . return limit 15 days 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


Round Trip Tickets 

. . for each mile traveled. .. return limit 6 months 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


One Way Tickets ...... 


Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


NO SURCHARGE! 
HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Latest Pullman Equipment, including Compartment, 
Drawing Room and Open Section Sleeping Cars 


MODERN COACHES ..CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
Insure Satisfactory Service on the Southern Railway System 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


FRANK L. JENKINS 


ashington. D.C 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


R. H. Graham, Division Passenger Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
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these consists of a new definition for 
crimp as follows: 


“The crimp shall be the difference 
in distance between two points of the 
yarn as it lies in the fabric, and the 
same two points when the yarn has 
been removed from the fabric and 
straightened, expressed as a percent- 
age of the distance between the two 
points as the yarn lies in the fabric.” 

The committee has a very active 
program of work confronting it. The 
sub-committee on cotton is preparing 
specifications for and methods of 
measuring cotton fiber quality, devel- 
oping a fatigue test for tire cord and 
establishing requirements for type- 
writer ribbons. The subgroup on 
rayon expects to present methods of 
measuring the breaking strength of 
rayon fabrics during the year. 

On the recommendation of the 
sub-committee on wool, Committee 
D-13 will ballot on a proposed meth- 
od of estimating hard scoured wool 
in wool in the grease and proposed 
specifications for woolen yarns, and 
worsted yarns. Specifications for felt 
are being studied. 


Experimental work on a method of 


determining sizing materials in tex- 


tiles is nearing completion. 

At the D-13 meeting approval was 
given to refer to ballot of the whole 
committee proposed revisions in the 
following: 

Standard Specifications for Asbes- 
tos Yarns (D 299-33). (Addition to 
“Yardage Table” of  “22-cut:” 
“Grades” changed from five to six, 
covering entire range from 75 per 
cent to 100 per cent asbestos con- 
tent. ) 

Tentative Specifications for Asbes- 
tos Roving (D 375-33 T). (Grades 
changed, allowable iron content of 
non-ferrous roving, asbestos determi- 
nation. ) 


Standard Specifications for Chafer 
Tire Fabrics (D 316-33). (Addition 
of requirements for single yarn chafer 
fabrics. ) 


“The Story of Vim 
Tred Leather Belting” 


Based on two years’ experience in 
industry, with its new revolutionary 
form of leather belting with a “non- 
skid” surface, E. F. Houghton & Co., 
of Philadelphia, have just published 
a 16-page brochure entitled ‘The 
Story of Vim Tred Leather Belting.” 
The increased pulling power of this 
belting, its longer life and minimum 
of slippage as proven in actual ser- 
vice in dustry, are set forth in words 
and photographs in this book, which 
is available to anyone writing on his 
company’s letterhead. 
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THE 


We also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords | 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


IMPROVED EYE 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 


CLINTON, IOWA _ 
j QUALITY SERVICE 
Seeing is believing . . . & 


Through the use of modern devel- 
opments in high speed photography, 


We are now able to prove, with an 


actual photogr aph, that Victor Circle-D’'s run with one end 
free ‘‘floating.’ 

But you don't need a photograph to show you the excellent 
results this cool-running performance brings for your spin- 


ning. Just try Cirele-D’s once. We'll furnish samples 
FREE. 


VICTOR RIN G TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


1733 inverness Ave., N.E. 137 So. Marietta St. 


Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Hemlock 2743 | Tel.—247 


TEETH 
SPEEDED 
FRONT 


After installing new DIAMOND FINISH rings, the over- 
seer of a Southern mill made a twist gear change that 
enabled him to get 12% more delivery from the front 
roll. This was on Filling yarns and was accomplished with- 
out any increase whatever in the end breakage, which 
had been satisfactory before the change. 


Production increases quickly pay for 


New DIAMOND FINISH Rings! 


WHITINSVILLE "455. 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and ivister Rinys since 18 


Now—No Extra Fare 
On Trains Nos. 37 and 38 


On June 28, 1934, extra fare between New York, 
few Orleans and intermediate Stations was with- 


High-class sleeping car equipment and convenient 
schedules will be continued with the addition of 
comfortable coach accommodations. 

Ask Ticket Agents about greatly reduced fares 
and sleeping car reservations. 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


PRINTING 
All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 
PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 
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Mill records prove Goodyear 
THOR Belt (Seamless ) reduces 


maintenance expense 
* 


Gives longer service on Cards, Frames, 
Slubbers, Spoolers, Looms, 
Slashers and Breakers 


IGHER labor and material costs put a greater 
premium than ever on economical operation. 


And that is where Goodyear THOR Belt (Seamless) 
fits into your picture. 


Built out of Goodyear’s own practical experience 
in the cotton industry, this mill-proved belt reduces 
replacement expense on your fast hard drives to a 


ONE WAY CUT 


a? 


minimum because it is designed to stand 


the wear and tear of high speeds over small 


pulleys. 


It has no center seam to open under flexing 
strains! Its edges are envelope- protected 
against fray! Its body of heavy, close-woven 
silver duck, buttressed with toughest Good- 
year rubber and skim-coated* between plies, 
withstands heavy loads and holds fasteners! 


Goodyear is represented in the South by 
authorized Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Distributors conveniently located with 
relation to your mills and able to supply 
promptly all Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
Goods for the textile industry 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


JOB FITTED BY 


To insure maximum efficiency and longer 
service every THOR Belt is accurately speci- 
fied to your particular set-up by the G.T.M. 
—Goodyear Technical Man. 


Other mill-proved Goodyear products recom- 
mended by the G.T.M. for the textile industry 
are Emerald Cord V-Belts, COMPASS (Cord) 
Endless Belts and Goodyear Air Hose for 
clean-up work. To consult this helpful expert, 
write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California—or the nearest Goodyear Mechani- 


cal Rubber Goods Distributor. 


Made in standard widths up to and including 18"-7 ply; 
special construction available in larger sizes 


~ TEXTILE 
BELTING 


GOODYEAR TIRES 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


